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News of the Week 


rr we wrote last week the comparatively satis- 
h factory progress of the King has given place to 
a renewal of deep anxiety, and yet again, by a sudden 
and surprising change, to hopefulness only tempered 
by the recognition that there must be a long struggle 
for mastery over the disease. The grave anxiety was 
caused by a fresh spread of the infection, but, by 

remarkable coincidence an improvement occurred directly 
after the arrival home of the Prince of Wales, owing 
to another localization of the infection. This enabled 
the doctors to perform an operation for the drainage 
of the right side of the chest on Wednesday evening. 
His Majesty was strong enough to bear a general anaes- 
thetic. The demonstrations of sympathy all over the 
world with the King and with his people have «been 
much the most striking and gratifying that we can 
remember on such an occasion. As science makes the 
world smaller it provides new opportunities and channels 


for good will, and one of the good signs and the few con- 
solations of these days of distress is that the opportunities 
are being most gencrously used. 

* * * * 

There was a useful debate in the House of Lords on 
Tuesday when Lord Clarendon proposed the reform of 
that House. He suggested that the House should be 
reconstituted by limiting for each Parliament the number 
of hereditary Peers who may sit to one hundred and 
fifty, and by the appointment of one hundred and fifty 
Lords of Parliament in proportion to the parties in the 
House of Commons. The hereditary Peers entitled to 
sit would be elected by their fellow-Peers, and the Lords 
of Parliament would be nominated by the Crown. Lord 
Clarendon also proposed that in addition to these three 
hundred members the Crown should have the power to 
appoint a limited number of Life Peers. Princes of the 
Blood Royal and Law Lords would sit ex offie‘o. 
would take their chance with those Peers who were 
elected by their own order. Ife suggested five spiritual 
Peers as a desirable number. Pecresses would be 
entitled to vote for the one hundred and fifty hereditary 
Peers and would also themselves be eligible. 

* * * * 


Bishops 


Lord Clarendon deprecated in advance any suspicion 
that he wanted to embarrass the Government in face 
of the approaching Gencral Election, and he emphasized 
the absence from his scheme of any idea of repealing 
the Parliament Act, though there were parts of that Act 
which might be altered later. Lord Buckmaster con- 
gratulated Lord Clarendon on the care and skill of his 
drafting, and expressed his particular pleasure at the 
refusal to interfere with the Parliament Act. Lord 
Parmoor, on behalf of the Labour Party, opposed the 
scheme without reserve. He can always be relied upon 
to see a nigger in every fence and, in spite of Lord 
Clarendon’s elaborate professions to the contrary, he 
saw in the Bill nothing but an attempt to put up an 
effective barrier against Socialistic legislation by depriving 
the Crown of the prerogative of specially creating Peers. 

* * * * 


The Lord Chancellor announced the refusal of the 
Government to accept Lord Clarendon’s resolution on 
the ground that the Government could not possibly 
plunge into such legislation in the remaining months of 
the present Parliament—especially as the limitation of 
membership would be misrepresented as an attempt 
by Conservatives to entrench themselves in a permanent 
majority. In general he felt that the election or nomina- 
tion of fresh members of the House of Lords for every 
Parliament would destroy that continuity of legislative 
experience which was one of the most valuable assets 
of the House. Lord Clarendon’s scheme, however, 
though it is open to several objections, comes nearer, 
we think, than any proposal yet made to an acceptable 
conception of what a reformed House of Lords should be. 
Any attempt to destroy the Parliament Act would 
bring about an intense Constitutional struggle. That 
would be madness. In practice the Parliament Act 
has left the House of Lords with greater powers than 
the original opponents of the Act thought possible. 
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Although Lord Clarendon suggests that Peers should 
elect their own representatives, he is not thinking 
of an elected House of Lords in the ordinary sense. 
In our judgment it would be fatal for the Upper House 
to be elected from the outside whether by direct or 
indirect voting. Jealousy and rivalry would at once 
be set up in the House of Commons. What is wanted 
in the House of Lords is a competent body of men to 
revise and delay doubtful legislation; and for a long 
time the Lords, to their credit, have not claimed any 
other function. Democracy would logically be fulfilled 
if in the event of a deadlock between the two Houses 
it were possible to apply a Referendum to any Bill in 
its completed form. The people would decide. 

* * * « 


It would be an entire mistake to submit a general 
principle to a Referendum. Every intelligent voter 
would be more inclined to write an essay about the 
meaning of the principle than to say “ yes” or “ no.” 
There are questions which can never be justly answered 
by “yes” or “no” as, for instance, the ancicnt poser, 
“Have you stopped beating your wife?” But a com- 
pleted Bill about which the question is asked “ Do you 
or do you not desire that this Bill should become law ?” 
admits of no answer but “ yes” or “ no.’ The Labour 
Party has always opposed a Referendum for no better 
reason than that experience has told them that a negative 
is more frequent than an alflirmative in cases of doubtful 
legislation. But it is not enough for the Labour Party 
to say that the people would decide wrong. Oddly 
enough, we find ourselves more democratic than the 
Labour Party. Lord Clarendon also did well to insist 
upon the unfairness to the Labour Party of the present 
situation. It is discouraging that when a sincere reformer 
like Lord Clarendon who merely wants to see the Con- 
stitution working well tries to correct this unfairness 
he is suspected of some reactionary motive. The best 
way would be for a Committee of all parties to agree 
upon the reform of the Lords, and there are rumours 
that some such negotiation is actually contemplated. 
The debate is being continued after we go to press. 

* * * * 

The third reading of the Imperial Telegraphs Bill has 
occupied much time in the House of Commons. It will 
be remembered that in accordance with the recommend- 
ations of the Imperial Wireless and Cable Conference, 
which met six months ago, the Bill provides for the 
merging of cable and wireless interests in a new Com- 
munications Company, having many features of a Public 
Utility concern. The necessary transference of State 
property—the Beam Wircless Service—to private hands 
is governed by two intelligible motives. Ministers feel 
that in the interests of the Empire, cable communications, 
which have undoubtedly beea hard hit by the development 
of wireless, must be maintained for the sake of the secrecy 
which is lacking in the Beam Service. Even if it were 
not still necessary for Great Britain to base public policy 
on national safety, the Dominion Governments’ views 
would have to be a primary consideration, Incidentally, 
Canada, Australia, and South Africa have all abandoned 
the system of State-owned wireless stations, 

* * * * 

There is no doubt also a fecling that at the present 
stage of jwireless development it would be folly to cripple 
progress by Departmental control. This is sufficient 


answer to the Labour Opposition’s alternative scheme of 


fusion under Government control, and we would point 
out that the principle of State ownership is never practic- 
able where, as in this ease, the ecconomie and material 
interests involved far transcend the national boundaries, 


—~—— 


The critics argue also that from a business point of \ icy 
the Government have made a bad bargain from which 
in time the taxpayers will suffer. 
this will be the early introduction of uniform and cheaper 
rates. 


The best answer to 


* * * 
The Council of the League is holding its present session 
at Lugano out of consideration for Herr Stresemann’s 


health. His doctors had forbidden him to visit Geneva, 
It is understood that in response to objections raised ly 
Germany the French Government have agreed to the 
principle of the independence of the experts who are to 
discuss Reparations, with the reservation that the 
experts’ recommendations cannot be binding on the 
Governments. Correctness or pedantry 
the point of view 
the Allied experts are to be appointed by the Reparations 
Commission and not by their own Governments. Ger- 
many, however, will appoint her own experts. We 
remarked three weeks ago that the controversy about 
the method of appointing the experts could easily be 
solved by good will. Naturally the Allied Governments 
will have to choose their experts, but the fact that the 
nominations will come in form from the Reparations 
Commission has satisfied the French, as we expected it 
would. The proposal to invite the help of American 
experts has been universally approved. Each country 
will be represented by two experts. The first meeting 
will be held in Paris, though the subsequent meetings 
may be elsewhere. 


aceording to 
is satisfied by the provision that 


aa * a ok 


Last Saturday Signor Mussolini made his valedictory 
speech at the final session of the present Italian Parlia- 
ment. The enthusiasm had an American prodigality, 
and one of the demonstrations lasted for several minutes. 
Signor Mussolini thanked the deputies for having done 
their duty to the Revolution, and in particular he called 
upon the thirty-five deputies who had been with him 
when he made his great revolutionary speech in Novem- 
ber, 1922, to stand up and receive the cheers of their 
colleagues. The forthcoming clections, he said, would 
be different from the elections in any other country 
which they certainly will. There would be a complete 
absence of the old Parliamentary manoeuvres. Out of 
1,000 candidates only 400 would be elected and babblers, 
rumour-mongers and profiteers—we quote from thi 
Times—would fail to find seats. The present Chamber 
was 85 per cent. Fascist, but the new Chamber would be 
100 per cent. Fascist. “‘ It will be free to criticize but 
not, of course, to overthrow the Government.” This 
statement was received with what it is perhaps fair to 
call contented laughter. 
Mussolini said he desired peace, but :— 


As for foreign policy, Signor 


“We read every day of the launching of submarines, cruisers and 
other pacific instruments . . . We must be ready .. . I demand 
from the nation another effort to put our land, sea and air forces on 
a proper footing . . . I offer a prayer to the Omnipotent that H 
may be pleased not to bring my days to an end before I see the new 
and more glorious Fascist Italy on land and sea.” 


* * * * 

Bolivia and Paraguay have severed diplomatic relations, 
and when we write there is a possibility of war. The 
dispute began over the question of boundaries, and a 
clash occurred on Thursday, December 6th, between the 
rival troops, in which several Bolivians, including two 
oflicers, were killed. Bolivia rejected the proposal ot 
Paraguay that an arbitrator should be appointed. Six 
thousand Bolivian youths offered to enlist at ence, and 
a crowd outside the President’s palace cried out “ We want 
war! Death to Paraguay!” The President, however, 
urged them to be calm, and it is hoped that his efforts 
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The Council of the League of Nations 
held two secret sessions on Tuesday, as a result of which 
M. Briand telegraphed to the two Governments reminding 
them that as members of the League their countries have 


may be successful. 


promised to settle their disputes peacefully. It seems 
that this reminder “ crossed’ with communications 
from Bolivia and Paraguay laving their cases before the 
‘st that the Bolivian 


delegates who withdrew from the Conference on Tuesday 





League. The latest reports suggé 
will re-enter it soon. 
* x * % 
The Afghan Revolt seems to be dying down. It was 
reported, and denied, that Jalalabad, a town of some 
A Times 


correspondent describes the spectacle of a number of 


five thousand inhabitants, had been sacked. 


old men and women standing on the walls of the city 
holding up Korans and pleading for their homes. 
Religious frenzy is behind the rebels. The revolt is 
against the Westernizing and educational reforms of 
King Ammanullah. They have moved too fast for a 
country in which it was possible recently for a father 
to tie his daughter to a tree and beat her to death for 
going to school. On the whole, however, the King has 
as much support, or docile assent, as is necessary for 
his schemes. 
* * * 

On Friday, December 7th, the New Zealand Govern- 
ment, of which Mr. Coates was Prime Minister, resigned 
after having been defeated on a vote of no confidence, 
Mr. Coates” apologia in 
the debate was much admired. He _ predicted great 
financial difficulties for Sir Joseph Ward if on taking 
office he tried to complete the railways in four years, 


proposed by Sir Joseph Ward. 


and adopt the scheme for advances to settlers involving 
£60,000,000. 
to help Sir Joseph in any way he could. Sir Joseph Ward, 
who has since formed a Ministry, is the leader of the 
United Party, which is the new name for those who 
gathered round the nucleus of the old Liberal Party. 

* * * * 


Nevertheless, he magnanimously promised 


Mr. Ramsay MacDonald has followed up his address 
to the Reichstag with a lecture to the Comité National 
d'Etudes in Paris. Sir William Tyrrell, the British 
Ambassador, was on the platform. Mr. MacDonald said 
that although the Labour Party believed in “ Security ” 
for every nation, it saw in armaments and in balances 
f power the causes of the very trouble which 
they were designed to prevent. What was wanted was 
* Confidence.” Hitherto even the most peace-loving nations 
had assumed that a large expenditure was necessary for 
self-defence, and it was impossible to arrive at any common 
formula as to what was necessary for self-defence as the 
alleged needs of the nations varied enormously. An 
agreement might indeed be reached on those lines, but 
even if it solved the problems of Finance Ministers, it 
would not solve the problems of Foreign Secretaries. 

* * a * 


The new Underground station at Piccadilly Circus was 
opened on Monday. Only a small red and white awning 
on the pavement marked the entrance to one of the most 
remarkable feats of engineering of the century. Through 
this station 50,000,000 people will pass every year, as 
against only a mere 25,000,000 in the old Piccadilly station. 
A few steps lead down to a low, circular arcade of pale 
brown marble with a dull white floor, in the centre of 
which is a supporting pillar. Round it are tall bronze 
Jamps and bronze framed windows in which are displayed 
such articles of clothing as attract open-mouthed crowds 
on the London pavements. Entering from the Hay- 
market end one secs on the opposite side two large tunnels, 


nr 


one having three and the other two { 


chts of moving 
stairs with more bronze lamps down the centre—and only 
in an empty hall can one appreciate the weird effect of a 
flight of stairs coiling and uncoiling itself from inside a 


tunnel. 
* ” ms 


Over the entrance to the tunnels is a large fanciful oil 


painting of a map of the world, by Mr. Stephen Bone, 
the centre of a group of three pictures which when com- 
pleted will be a welcome change from the more hideous 
advertisements of most railway stations. The stairs 
convey passengers almost to the platforms themselves. 
In spite of all its modernity this new Underground june- 
ect s 


machines, 


tion does not come up to those of New York in one res 


although the tickets are taken from automatic 


| 
they are still given up to real live ticket collectors. In 
New York a “nickel? lets anyone through a patent gate 
without further 
ado. But really we are grateful for our ticket collectors. 


and gives him a free run of the “ Subway ”’ 
They are among the few signs of hun anity in this extra- 
ordinary metropolis of automata. The tunction also 
serves as a much-needed subway (in our English sense) 
for pedestrians crossing Piccadilly Circus. Private enter- 
prise has provided London with a much cheaper and more 
efficient service than one could get in any other way. 
a 2 * x 

With profound gratitude we thank our readers for their 
wonderful re sponse to our apy al last weck on behalf of 
the town of Aberdare, in the stricken coal-mining area of 
South Wales. The response has been not only prompt 
but generous beyond expectation. We would, however, 
ask readers who have not contributed to loose their purse 
strings, for the need is sore and urgent. Many thousands 
of pounds will be required if we are to undertake all 
the relief work we have in mind. We make no apology 
for devoting so much space this week to the needs of our 
adopted town, Aberdare, for what is happening there is 
a microcosm of the distress clsewhere in the coalfields. 
The Managing Director of the Specfator will visit Aberdare 
at the end of the week to discuss the administration of 
the fund with the local authorities. Our desire is that 
the money should be spent primarily on clothing and 
the weekly augmentation ef food supplies. 

: * * re 


We hope, next week, to be in a position to give further 
details as to the great extent of the need. Many readers 
signify their willingness to send a weekly remittance so 
long as the need exists, and one farmer has undertaken 
to forward a side of bacon each week until further notice, 
The Times of Wednesday said, that while the immediate 
necessities were acute, they would continue for a long time, 
and for that reason the practice of * adopting ” towns 
or even parishes was to be commended. Among the 
letters to the Editor will be found several from Aberdare. 
Canon Lewis, the Rural Dean, compares the days of the 
town’s prosperity with to-day ; a member of the Urban 
District Council, Mr. W. J. Hodges, draws attention to 
Aberdare’s suitability as a centre for the establishment 
We wish we could think that through 
our cfforts some new industry might be established in 
Aberdare. It would be a lasting tribute to the interest 
of our readers in the welfare of its adopted town. 


of new industries. 


7 * * 3K 


Bank Rate, 4} per cent., changed from 5 per cent., on 
April 21st, 1927. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Wednesday 
1024; on Wednesday week 102);.; a year ago 101}. 
Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 893; on Wed- 
nesday week 893; a year ago 86}. Conversion Loan (3} per 
cent.) was on Wednesday 783; on Wednesday week 78}; 
a year ago T5is. 
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The Rhineland and Sir Austen Chamberlain 


FPXUE question of withdrawing the occupying troops 

from the Rhineland and the problem of Repara- 
tions—whether these things are quite unrelated, as 
Germany says, or only accidentally related or essentially 
related, as others say—are occupying all the attention of 
the League Council at Lugano. Now that the legal 
meaning of the Treaty of Versailles in regard to the 
occupation of the Rhineland has been defined by Sir 
Austen Chamberlain, there is no hope of inducing the 
Government to change their mind upon that subject ; 
all that we can hope and work for is a speedy settlement 
of the Reparations problem in order to enjoy the sequel 
of an early withdrawal from the Rhineland. We know 
exactly what Sir Austen Chamberlain himself desires— 
the earliest possible withdrawal—but it has been his 
fault or his misfortune that he has seemed to admonish 
those of his friends and followers who were doing their 
best to forward his policy. 

The different interpretations of the relevant passages 
in the Treaty of Versailles make a painfully interesting 
study. Last week we quoted Article 431, upon the 
meaning of which controversy has been concentrated, 
This article says—“ If before the expiration of the period 
of fifteen years Germany complies with all the under- 
takings resulting from the present Treaty the occupying 
forces will be withdrawn immediately.” Sir Austen 
stated in the House of Commons last week that the 
Government were advised—by their lawyers, we sup- 
pose—that this article meant that there could be no 
withdrawal until Germany had “ completely executed and 
discharged the whole of her Reparation obligations.” 
We should have thought that the words might mean that 
there would be a withdrawal when Germany had pledged 
herself to full payment. Indeed to many people that 
seems the more natural interpretation. 

We do not forget that when the Treaty was in the 
making the statesmen of the Allies probably had in mind 
for their guidance the last settlement of a great war-debt— 
the settlement of France with Germany after the war of 
1870. France then paid what was considered a huge 
sum with unexpected promptitude, and therefore the 
statesmen of 1919 may have looked upon fifteen years 
as a comparatively long time. Even so, we cannot 
suppose that they took it for granted that Germany could 
pay all that she would owe within fifteen years, and it 
follows in that case that they cannot really have wished— 
at least the British representatives did not—that the 
Allies should occupy the Rhineland for an immense 
number of years. On the interpretation of the Treaty 
which Sir Austen accepts the Allies might well stay in 
the Rhineland for at least thirty years and perhaps for 
more than sixty years. 

Sir Austen’s purpose in making his statement was, to 
our minds, pretty clear. He wanted to emphasize the 
extraordinarily drastic significance of the Treaty only to 
topple it over by pointing out that there was a political 
question as well as a legal question, and that the political 
question was much the more important of the two. 
Unfortunately he does not excel in that imaginative 
power which is required to foresee how such a balanced 
statement of law and intention will appear to those who 
stand to suffer fromm his supposed policy. His exposition 
of the law was much more impressive than his exposition 
of how Great Britain wished to improve upon it. The 
result was that Germany jumped into a mood of alarm 
and annoyance which has not yet spent itself. Although 
Sir Austen’s desire to get out of the Rhineland is as 
keen as that of Mr. Lloyd George or of any of his critics, 


he has been widely understood to have said less than 
was actually said by Mr. Lloyd George, President Wilson 
and M. Clemenceau in the very unforthcoming days of 
1919. 

On June 16th, 1919, the following joint British, 
American, and French declaration was made, ‘ The 
Allies and Associated Powers did not insist upon 
making the period of occupation last until the Repara- 
tion clauses were completely executed because they 
assumed that Germany would be obliged to give 
every proof of her good-will and every necessary 
guarantee before the end of the fifteen years’ time.” 
How can that declaration be reconciled with Sir 
Austen’s definition of the law? His answer — and it 
would be useless to try to get round it—is that the 
declaration was one purely of intention and had nothing 
to do with the wording of the Treaty. The Treaty was 
what it was, and must necessarily remain so. Although 
we are not ourselves convinced as to the meaning of the 
Treaty, we must admit that some critics who are more 
friendly to Germany in all respects than we are ourselycs 
agree with Sir Austen that the Treaty does mean that 
there shall be no withdrawal until the last penny of 
Reparations has been paid. Naturally they wish the law 
to be surmounted ; so do we; and so does Sir Austen, 
Our disappointment therefore is concerned only with Sir 
Austen’s habitual unwillingness or inability to show 
unequivocally what his policy is. As a matter of fact, 
though this has been obscured, it is what the vast majority 
in this country patently desire. 

The British people, as a whole, hold that the Rhineland 
ought to be evacuated directly Germany has agreed to 
the total amount of her indebtedness and that an agree- 
ment ought to be reached, and could be reached, within 
a few months. It is gladly assumed that Germany 
could not possibly expose herself to such a shattering 
loss of credit as she would suffer if she defaulted. 
Even to-day many Frenchmen who are determined 
to make Germany pay to the uttermost do not want 
to insist upon the extreme legal view of the Treaty. 
M. Tardieu, for example, would be satisfied if Germany 
raised a loan or marketed bonds of a suflicient amount 
to guarantee the position. 

The whole situation has been changed since the Treaty 
of Versailles was signed. Concrete meanings have been 
given to the Covenant; Locarno has guaranteed the 
safety of both France and Germany ; and, finally, there 
is the Kellogg Pact which pledges the signatories never to 
use war as an instrument of policy. What nearly all 
Englishmen desire is that the ground should be made 
good; that these significant facts should not be left 
hanging in mid-air. And one of the first and most 
obvious proofs of the desire to make the Kellogg Pact a 
reality is to bring to an end the inconvenience, or provo- 
cation, to Germany of the continued occupation of the 


Rhineland. 


Last week at the Pilgrims’ Dinner Sir Austen exhorted 
the Press not to make more difficult the work of “ peace- 
loving and peace-minded statesmen.” But the truth 
is that Sir Austen was not quite peace-loving enough 
for his friends—or rather, for this is the point, did not 
seem to be. And our doubts were increased when we 
meditated upon Sir Austen’s complaint that “ directors 
of the Press ” had sometimes said to him that they could 
not help themselves because they “ had to give the public 
what the public required.” What sort of newspapers ? 
We wonder, 
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In Our “Adopted” Town—Aberdare 


Last week we announced that we were asking readers of the 
SrecTaToR to “adopt” th th 
Wales, as a response to the appeal of the South Wales Rural Dea 
We are glad to say that a sum of £2,040 12s. has already been received, 
in addition to the £50 with which the Svecraron started the sub- 
scription list. A List of Sub criptions will be found on page 910. 
In accordance with our promise to let subscribers know what will 
be done with their money. and what conditions are in Aberdare, 
the Editor asked our sper al Commissioner to go down and re port. Here 
is his first article. 


mining town of Aberdare in Sou 


wn you try to imagine yourself a South Wales 
miner? It wouldn't be so hard to do that, if you 
had been with me in Aberdare. But it is not easy for 
people who do not know South Wales ... or even for 
those who do. 
I have known these mining valleys for many a year. 
I have stayed with miners in their cottages. 1 have seen 
them at work and at play. I have lectured to them and 
could not wish for a more intelligent audience. Yet I 
find it diflicult to put myself in the place of a man brought 
up to hew coal and to suppose that he could always earn 
his livelihood by hewing coal, a man who has married 
on the strength of that, who has a family of three or 
four children—and who now finds the coal industry 
collapsing under him, the whole basis of his life gone. 
We can guess that he is bewildered. We can be sure 
that he feels savage when he sees lis girls and boys 
shabby instead of well-clothed, as they always were 
when he had work. We can imagine the pain at his 
heart when his wife pretends not to be hungry so that he 
and the children may have more to eat. But no one can 
comprehend fully his state of mind who has not been 
in the same plight. 
Nevertheless we must try. 
some understanding of what a man like this suffers, 


Unless we do arrive at 


and what his wife and little ones-suffer, we can have no 
conception of the disaster in the coal fields measured in 
terms of human misery (which are, it seems to me, the 
most important terms of all). It is not only miners who 
are suffering. Tn a community such as this of Aberdare, 
whose sole industry is coal, which would never have 
existed but for coal, everyone is affected by the catas- 
trophe that has happened to coal. 

If you were to pass through the town quickly, you 
would very likely think it must be doing fairly well. You 
would notice the absence of men hanging about in the 
well-built streets, you would see shops doing their best 
to look gay with Christmas presents and Christmas 
fare. But look beneath the surface, no matter where, 
and you will come at once on cvidence proving how 
deceptive appearances are. ; 

Go, for example, into the schools. No one knows 
better than the masters and mistresses what are the 
eonditions in the homes from which their children come. 
In many classes I have had boot inspections ordered for 
me. I have seen some small feet well shod in boots 
from the London Lord Mayor's Fund, but I have seen 
many in what can only be called apologies for boots. 
In one class of not more than forty as many as twenty- 
three children wore boots which would certainly not 
keep out wet. One boy had on one foot a sand-shoe 
and on the other a boot through which his toes protruded, 

Many parents cobble themselves, though they are 
hampered by want of leather. In one school IT saw two 
miners, long without work in the pit, who have for two 
years been mending the children’s boots—for nothing : 
too often their supply of leather runs short. The school is 
dependent for it on the Society of Friends who are doing 
good work here (as everywhere), giving help in the true 
spirit of comradeship, setting Sewing Guilds to make under- 


clothing, also layettes for wives who have babies coming 
and no chance to make prepar itions forthem. The older 
giris in the schools make underclothing for themselves 
and the smaller children. but here again materials run 
short. Where so many households have nothing left 
over when they have paid rent, bought food and firing, 
help must be brought in from outside. 

All that folks can do to help one another is done. Of 
that Tam sure. Here is one pretty little proof. I was 
in a little girls’ class-room, discussing boots. One fair- 
haired mite heard us and said: “ I bring my extra pair 
of shoes for some little girl to wear that hasn't got any.” 
The mistress nodded and smiled. ‘“ Several who have 
got two pairs do that,” she corroborated. 

I remarked that many of the children looked tidy 
and well cared for. ‘ Yes, it’s marvellous how their 
mothers manage to keep them so. Look at that girl in 
the brown jersey. She is one of four and the family is 
living on twenty-seven shillings a week.” 

Another mistress said: ‘* You should sce them on 
Mondays. They are all at their best then. Their clothes 
are washed on Sundays. Few of them have more than 
they stand upin.” ‘ And what do they do on Sundays ? 
I asked. “Do they stay in bed?” The 
nodded. ‘Sunday schools are almost a thing of the 


” 


mistress 


past,” she told me. 

* And when they have worn out what they stand up 
in?” J qu ried. She looked at me sadly and shook her 
head. 

When boots and clothes are distributed in the schools, 
there is joy and jubilation. There are sometimes painful 
scenes too. One little chap did not want to take off his 
old boots to have the new ones tried on. When he was 
prevailed on, the reason became clear. His stockings 
had no feet to them. Another boy was being given a 
jersey. When he twisted himself out of the ragged one 
he wore, it was seen that he had nothing underneath. 
Yet sometimes, when teachers know that this is how 
things are, they can do little because parents will not 
apply for clothes. I pointed out a little elfin creature 
whose frock was almost falling off her and was told that 
her father ** wouldn’t ask for charity.””. He is at work. 
But it is intermittent work. 
than an unemployed man draws in insurance benefit, and 


le draws no more in wages 


he ects nothing from the Lord Mayor's Fund, which is 
strictly limited to men out of work. 

They are independent folk in this valley. They have 
never known before what it is to need help. They will 
not ask for it until they have reached the very worst, 
Many of them own their houses and that is now a dis- 
advantage, for owners of property cannot get relief. And 
many old people for whom in prosperous times some kind 
of odd job was found at a colliery are ending their days 
in actual want. At seventy-two a miner who has worked 
hard all his life is existing on 15s. a week (10s. old age 
pension and 5s. fromm his two sons) and going very short 
on two seanty meals a day. He does not complain for 
the reason that he knows he is one of many thousands 
who are not getting enough to eat. 

When the collieries were at work around Aberdare, 
11,000 men were employed in them. Now the number 
in regular employment at the pits is about thirteen 
hundred. <A few thousand more are working part time. 
At some collieries, for example, the men have one week 
on and three weeks off! Thus the once prosperous little 
town is stricken with poverty. The shopkeepers are 
of course doing badly, both large and small. The number 
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make their way in the world. Neither men ner women 
are seen much in the streets. They stay in their homes 
because they are shabby and hungry. Most of them 
think only of their children. For themselves they have 
given up hope. Must the children then be our only 
Is there no way of restoring hope to their 
sad-eyed fathers and mothers? That question I hope 
to discuss next week. In the meantime the need of 
coats and jerseys, boots and shoes, bedding and nourish- 
And it is close on Christmas time, 
Your SpeciAL COMMISSIONER 


of shops empty is pitiful. No one will take them, any 
more than mortgagees of miners’ houses can sell them if 
they foreclose. The whole community is sliding down to 
destitution. When coal is in a bad way everything is 
affected. The town has no other souree of income. 
Agriculture in these valleys seems to be out of the 
question. And who would establish fresh industries in a 
place where the rates are so high as the result of distress ? 

Parents are sacrificing themselves for their children. 
They know that boys and girls must have education if 
they are to go away from Aberdare, as they must, and 


Our Aberdare Fund—{2,040 12s. so far 


The following list represents the subscriptions to the “ Spectator ” Aberdare Fund received up to the first post on Wednesday 
morning, December 12th, 1928. Later donations will be acknowledged in nert week's issue of the “* Spectator.” Next week 
we hope to publish a statement from the Town Clerk of Aberdare giving details as to how the funds are being distributed. 


concern ? 


ment, presses hard, 





The need is so urgent that we hope neat week's list will be an even larger one. :— 











Amount sent. Amount sent. Amount sent. Amount sent, 
Name. a ¢ Name. ga @ Name. Sm. @ Name. £ sa. d. 

“ Anony mous’ «- 100 0 0 * Brightonia ” -_ 5 O Of The Over-Seas League,, 56 0 O] Lady Painter .. se 220 

°n. %. oe eo © © 6} “2. C. RB.” -» 6& O OF Mrs. J. W. Roberts 5 0 OO} W. R. Evans .. ee 2290 

Clara Vyner.. oa ae 2 Ot * : ai os 56 0 Of Robert Campbell ee 5 0 Oj] In Memoriam, Rev. 

Tse“ Spectator” .. 60 0 O} “A.M. ¥. -- 5 O Of] Mrs.G. E.deSatgs .. 656 0 0 William Edwards 

Archdeacon and Mrs, Mrs. J. Sandwith a 6 O O| Arthur Bailiss .. ae 6 0 0 7 ee os 22 0 
Potter 50 0 0 oh Ne . oe 56 0 0 A. H. Gre y 5 0 0 H. } e 33 0 

Sir Walter Roper Law Mr. & Mrs. Lewis H. sn eR... oe 5 0 o| W.¥. Vic kers 22 0 
rence .. 560 0 0 Drew P 5 0 O| The Misses J. E. & A. The Rev. D. W. & Mrs. 

Mrs, & The Misses C amen- A. D. Cox Re “s 5 0 0 McD. Greig .. 56 0 0 Hobson - 2 2 0 
isch ee -. 50 O Of Miss A. W. Richardson 5 O Of] Mrs. E. Arkwright . 56 0 O| Dr. L. G. & Miss G. F. 

B.C. J. -- 50 0 OF CU. W. Walsh 88 614. 6... nf oo 6060 Larner os o 22 0 

The “* Spec tutor” Staff 4015 ©] Dr. Telfer Thomas . 6 0 OL ES. Elliot -; -- §& O O| T. A. Hall ee ee 2 2 0 

Mrs. Charles Milburn... 25 0 O]| The Misses N. & E, Miss M. argaret Nic oll .. 5 O O| W.R. Sparkes .. ee 2 2 0 

Mr. & Mrs, Deakin ., 22 2 O MacSwinney 5 0 O| Mrs. A. F. Priestley .. 5 O O | Mrs. Gemmell .. - 22 0 

Ivor Sant - 20 0 0 J. Neville Robinson 5 0 0] Miss Aspell .. ee 5 0 O]| Mrs. M. S. Maclean .. 2 2 0 

Mrs. E. Gaskell. . .. 20 0 O]} Mrs. Kensington 5 0 Of} Anonymous .., - 5 O ©] Clement Speed - 2 2 0 

A. Bryans ~ -» 20 O O]|f Mrs. J. M. Cox io 5 O O| G. T. de Zoete .. oe 5 O O| Mrs. F. G. Caldwell .. 23 0 
* Anonymous ” 20 0 O|} H. E. Okeover -»- 6& O OF Mrs. Benham .. - 6 0 O0| L. L. & Miss L. Mands- 

Miss A. E. Richardson.. 20 0 0 oom des Voeux -- 5& O O] Henry I. Stone - 6 0 0 _ wee oe - 22 0 

Miss Johnston .. ~~ = & se S$. Cooper F -- 5 O Of Burnvill Burton - 5 O O| Miss Flora Knox - 220 

The Misses Blewitt 1 0 90 Lady } Iphinstone es 5 0 O| A. Irvine Macnair ° 56 0 O]| G. N. Murton .. oe 22 0 

Major-General Sir John A. H. & M. K. -- §& O O| Miss E. M. Ritchie .. 5 0 0] “ E. BY oe « 22 0 
Duncan oe 15 0 Oj} I.E. B. - + 5 O Of] The Hon. Mrs. F. S. I. 8S. Heslop .. - 22 0 

Some Members of the W. Thompson .. 5 0 0 Brand ee oe § O O]| Mis. Frank Garnett ., 22 0 
literary staff of Daily Capt. J. Wyndbam 56 0 O]| Miss Bruce. ee 5 0 O] Mrs. Rachel L. Hird .. 2 2 0 
Sketch and Sunday Miss Willwya 5 0 O| B. Highfield Jones .. 5 0 O| Anonymous ,. 22 0 
Graphic +» 1310 Of E. Bury 5 0 OO} F. Platten we 5 0 0] H.G. Groser .. ae 22 0 

Mr. & Mrs. A. ©. .. 12 0 O| Miss Gertrude J. Kurle "y 6 VO Of Dr. Pollard P oo 5 0 O]| Mr. & Mrs.G.W.Currie 2 2 0 

Mr. & Mrs. W. R. Gour. Miss Wainwright 5 O Of] Leighton & Ellen §. Dr. & Mrs. E.C. Y.Thom 2 2 0 
lay -» 1010 Of F. E. Pearson .. 5 0 0 Parks ae oe 56 0 0] C.A.G... ee e 22 0 

Colonel Noble . os 10 10 © | Miss Nellie McCallum — 6 0 Of} Isabella Rowat ‘hin 56 0 O]| W.H. Lloyd ., oe 22 0 

Mr. & Mrs. John 8. Pit- 5S. Mountfort - 6& O OF Miss M.S. James... 5 0 O]| An Old Reader ae 22 0 
man 10 10 O] Miss E. M. Stuges . 56 0 O| E. M.D. my .- 5 O Of Gilbert Johnston ee 2 2 0 

A 'thirty- years’ reader Rev. O. S. Wiltord ... 5 0 O|} Arthur Symonds . 56 O QO] Mrs. Palmer .. - 2 2 0 
of the Spectator .. 10 0 0 P. G. Brice a .. 6& O O| Mr. & Mrs. W. R. V. A Friend 22 0 

Mrs. Fannie Royle 10 0 0 Anonymous ” - 656 90 0 Litton 5 0 O| Mr. & Mrs. J. Preston 

R. J. White .. e- 10 0 OF GE. B. a .. 6 O O| Mrs. A. F. Buxton .. 5 0 0 Hytch ° ° 2 0 0 

Charles Gow .. - 10 O OF Alexander Guthrie > 56 0 O|] M. A. B. os 5 O O| Isabel Finch ., ~ 20 0 

W. Black ee -» 10 0 O] W. Summers .. .. 5 O O| Mrs. H. T. Moore .. 5 O O| Miss B. Lake es os 288 

R, T. Morris .. +» 10 0 OF A Friend - 5 0 O07} Capt. F. Williams-Free- F. M. H. 200 

Thomas Porter.. -- 10 0 O} A.W.A. ie »- 6 00 man, R. N.. .» 5 © ©| Mrs. Ashworth & Miss 

Miss M. Simpson -»- 10 0 Of] F. Hudson “e . 5 O O| Miss G. L. Browne .. 5 0 0 5. M. Ashworth . & 6 

Sir Philip Baker W il- Anonymous on “ 5 0 O| Henrietta Robertson ., 56 0 0] Anonymous 2 0 0 
braham 10 0 ©]! Anonymous . 56 0 Of Miss Forman .. -» 5 O O | Miss Robinson 2 0 0 

The Misses H. & J. Wat- Miss i. M. Fairbrother 5 0 Of T. Perey Denman - §& O O}] Sir Stuart Fraser 2 0 0 
er ee eo 10 O@ OF} Mra. Pilgrim 5 O O| Mr. & Mrs. H. R. Hes- “4 —— or & Dau; ghter aed 2 00 

John Aspell .. +» 10 0 QO} Curwen’s W inJermere kell .. oe - §& 0 0} EE. 2 0 0 

An Ulster Woman ., 10 0 0 Parish Church Bible Mr. Smallpage .. ‘ 56 0 OF E. Napier 20 0 

Miss Nancy Lucy - 10 0 0 Class .. ae wn 56 0 OF} Wm. Harding .. as 5 0 O | Stephen D. Orme ‘ 200 

The Misses Harman .. 10 Q 0] A. Vaughan .. -» 6& 0 O| “ Bagnio” —.. .. 5 O O]| Dr. E. P. Wrinch & Mrs. 

Lt.-Col. John Murray, Miss E. M. Lancaster ., $6 ©o:°*s BE” ce -_ 5.60 (0 Wrinch ‘ 200 
D.S.O. ee -- 10 0 Of G. T. Boad ; «.- 8 6 O12 > &N.W... ° 5 0 O| M.H. Eyre .. 2 0 0 
_ 10 O O]| Mrs. M. FitzGe srald én 5 0 O| MA , Jardine ‘ ‘ela 5 0 O]| Miss I. Byrns .. is 2 0 0 

Mee & Mrs. Thornely . «+» 10 O O]| The Misses Lyster .. 5& ® O| EK. W.“* Lausanne” .. 5 0 O]} O. W. Downing oe 20 0 

Ek. Deakin ee +» 10 0 Of Mrs. Mary Smitton .,. 56 0 0 Walter Perks .. oe 5 O O| Mrs. Welsford .. e 200 

Rk. BL .. ° -- 10 O O] M. Druitt 56 0 0] Lady Flora Poore .. 5 0 O] J. FE. Heap... o 210 0 

Mrs. Louis Buaton .. 10 0 0 | Constance Lady Stancer 5 0 O| Mr. Spencer .. 5 0 O]| Miss Wallis .. 110 0 

* Kenyon ” «+» 10 0 Of] “ Valescure” .. oe 56 O Of Lt.-Col. H. H.G. Knapp 6 O O| Rev. F. I. Ross & Miss 

Miss Muriel Gore 10 0 O| Edith McQueen an 56 O Of Mr. & The Misses God- L. E Ross 110 0 

Mr. & Mrs. S. H. Jones 10 O O]| Miss Francis a 56 0 0 dard Jones .. ae 4 4 0] * Anon., Leeds’ 110 0 

Mr. & Mrs. George Hamil- Professor Stewart 5 U0 O} H. Revell Reynolds ... 4 0 O | Miss Joan Sutcliffe 110 Oo 
ton .. -» 10 0 OO] Rev. C. Chetwode Ham- Arthur Eastwood oe 3.14 Of] A. Mason “ 110 0 

Cyril A. G. Coles e 100 0 ilton .. ee 5 © Of Henderson Webb 3.03 «#O| W. E. Charles .. 1 1 @ 

John Fox -» 10 0 O|] RFA. -» 6& OU O| Miss Weimley . «- 3 3 O]F Rev. Dr. Radcliffe 1 1 0 

Mr. & Mrs. C. * Martin F. M. Coldstream oe 56 0 0 A. E. B. cs 33 @ A. W. “ee sa ee 1 1 @ 
Hilder ° 10 0 O| Mrs. Kutherford -» & O O]} James Ne Istrop oe 8 3 O13. 2 CL. , ‘a i 1 0 

Yorkshire Coal Owner 10 0 O]| Anonymous. 56 O OF EKlilen (¢ — ; an 3 3 O17} Walter Taha ea 1 1 O 

A. W. Ralling . « 6& 5& Of H. P. Napier- -Clavering 5 0 O| Miss H. T. Jobnson .. 3 0 0! Humphrey Downe .. 1 10 

Walter T. Taylor on 56 & O|} Arthur l. Howe 5 VU Uf S. Bb. Katt 1 ‘ 3.0 «0 Arthur Dilks a oe 1 1 0O 

Charles W. Spier ae 56 6&6 O| The Misses L. & A. M. bk. G. Lawrie Johnstone 3 0 Of} G. W. R. 1 10 

David A. Horner o 88696 Sturnson 56 0 0] Admiral the Hon. and Rt. Rev. Bishop Hugh 

Lady MacKellar e» 6 5& O]| In Memory of J.&3.T 6&6 00 Mrs. H. E. Holmes James Foss és 110 

Ww. P. ene ee 5 & Of John Greig aa ‘ 56 0 0 & Court and Mrs. a mpathy ” se . ns 

“A. M. L. i ni 6 & Of} Anonymous 56 0 ¥ Herbert Page ‘ 3 3 0 . A. Pugh oe oe 1 10 

T. E. W ilson ., 56 5 O| Mrs. Bulkele y Allen 5 O Of Mrs. F. A. Cobbold oe 3.3 «0 N. G. Stowe ., ee 2 8 

Mr. & Mrs. Charles Price 6 5&5 O| Ethel M. Piesse oe 5 0 O]| R. Hornley oe os 3 3 O| K. Douglas Fox 3 *¢ 

C. 8. G.-S. ee 6 & O| Mrs. Isabel G. Harter ., 5 0 O]| Mrs. Pe a on 210 O]| Rey. Bernard Moultrio 22s 

Miss E. D. Pickering ; 56 & O| Mrs. Nigel Maxwell 5 0 OF Thomas Hamlyn . 210 O]| Mrs. Ronald Vinsett .. ; 3 8 

Canon & Mrs. Marshall 5 5 Of Mrs. Luther 5 0 O| John W. Fawdry ° 2 6& O]| R. A. Ross 110 

Mrs. Curran ., ~- 5 & OF C.W. Labin i 5 VO Of R. I. Simey 2 2 0| Mrs. Athelston Mitchell 1 1 0 

Miss Waugh ., es 5 O 6] Mrs. Mary Pike -- §& O O] H. F. Secker .. 2 2 O|} Herbert Ashley «. 3s 28 

E. H. Sherborne e 6 O OF Mr. & Mrs. J. Thorp & 0 O] Mr. & Mrs. Webb .. 2 2 O]| E. M. Murray .. . © £8 

* Deeside ”’ an ee 5 0 Of Anonymous 5 0 OF Miss Chattock .. ow 2 2 O| Elsie L. Cook .. ee 1 1 O 

J.L. Nelson 4, oo 5 0 Of Mrs. Clara Lathan 56 0 Of Mrs. Stuart Moore 2 2 OO?! W. A. Grierson an : <¢ 
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Amount sent. Amount sent. Amount sent. Amount sent 
Name. £ s. a Name. £ s. d. Name. = «a. ¢& mame. - ? * 
Mrs. Dorothy Jolly .. 5 3 @ M. Yellowless .. oe 1 0 O] MissEvelyn Munro ,, 1 O OO] H. R. G. Shardow 0 10 0 
Louis Nayland ae 1 1 O | J. Kingston Davey .. 1 0 OO] Miss Jaques as 1 0 O| Miss Bi irnard .. os 010 0 
Mrs. Dewar ., an es Mrs. MacNaughton .«. 1 0 0} P. H. Mainstone P 1 O OO] Rev. Martin Lewis, D. D. 010 0 
A. H. Simpson ae : 2-98 Mrs. Caroline Clark =e. 1 O O| Mrs. Ford & MissC oward 1 O Of] R.A. i kay . 010 O 
Geoffrey H. Behrens ., ae §.C. Farrar... ee 1 0 OF Miss . M. Grierson ,. 1 0 O| LS. : ie 010 0 
George Young ., ée 1 1 0 Mrs. Royds oe 1 0 Of Mrs. T. R. Baker 1 O O| Miss i "'M. Hall : 010 0 
Miss Fanshawe Ks 1 1 O | * Anold Subse riber ” .. 1 0 O]| The Missce M. & F. M. Rev. A. A. Cooper, and 
Mrs. Charlotte E, Wil- Miss R. + seal « 1 0 0 Campbell, 10 0 friends, Aston Tirrold” 610 0 
kinson 3 1 0 0 Julian ” e oe 1 0 O| Mrs. Veitch . 1 O Of Mrs. Denniston és 010 0 
Rev. Alex. Haw ken . ie 1 0 Oj} W.B. Price... oe 1 0 Of Rev. T. N. Gorringe 1 0 O]| Miss Steward ,, s 010 0 
“FP. R. oe “e 1 0 O| F.A. James oe 1 0 ©} MissPamela Abercrombie 1 0 0 Ivy : a 010 0 
* Deva ” — id 1 0 0 Rev. John Holyoak ib 1 0 O| GC. M. Luscombe ee 16 @«1d.4G Gri iy . : 010 0 
“Cantium” ,, oe 100 H. Stuart Thompson = 1 0 0 Miss Gray ee ee 1 0 O]| Mrs. Alice Evans is 010 0 
Mrs. Pringle .. «» 1 0 0] G.W. Milroy .. -» Ll O O| R.A. Chadwick ne 1 0 Oj Mrs. J. F. Gill .. ; 010 0 
Miss Moir ae oa 1 0 O| P.H. Stevenson . 1 0 Of John W. L. Seth , 1 0 O| * A. S. Dunblane” ae 010 0 
Cecil a - 1 0 0 Anonymous : @ 8 - Stopford Hickman 1 O O]| The Misses Harris a 010 0 
Lt.-Col. C. 8. Shey shard 1 00 In Me smory of G. D. I. 1 0 0 . I. Smith- Pearson 1 0 0 tev. N. E. Goddard ., 010 0 
Mr Buckley oo F&F 6012.2 F. ea : 1 0 0 F. C. T. 6 81° Sse” 638 ® 
8 i. Harper “s 100 Anonymous os 1 0 0 a ‘olinton Dell " ee 1 0 Of Anonymous a au 010 0 
F. Tatton Brown pan 1 0 0 Ww. Balfour Gourlay or 1 0 0] * Beechgrove ” oe 1 O O|] Miss L. Graves., oa 010 0 
A. ©. Hill je 100 eo Evans “e oe 1 0 Of} Outis..., oa ee 1 O O| S.A. Clack ta ‘ 0 5 0 
Miss Chamberlain eas 100 Muir oe © O11 “A Pee” .. sé 010 6 | Mary Ager me : 0 5 0 
1. Todd ai 100 iiss M. Lees ee 1 0 O| H. W. Andrews ° 010 6] * Pierrot” ma ; 0 5 O 
Mrs. F. A. Baker ° 100 dirs. Emma Dakin .. 1 0 0 ~ Hardwick ., F 010 61G.8.T... os ei 05 0 
he . ~ ae P 1 0 0 ‘ Civil Servant ”’ os 1 0 0 + ey 2 - 010 0] Anonymous ai Ee 0 2 6 
. M. ‘ 1 0 0 | F. French a ° 10 0 Seana F. Bull ; -» 010 O|]| Miss Spink 0 2 6 











We ‘a thank the senders of 166 parcels, many of which were unaccompanied by the names of consignees, and which h 2 
been received «nd forwarded to the Town Clerk of Aberdare. 


Street Offences 


tape year 1928 will be memorable for the courage with 

which the authorities faced the delicate problems 
that must arise from time to time in the relations of police 
and public. In Great Britain it may be justly said that the 
interests of the public are paramount, and take precedence 
over specific considerations of law and morality. This is 
conspicuously the guiding principle of the Report of the 
Street Offences Committee issued last Monday. 

In October, 1927, this Committee was appointed to 
“inquire into the law and practice regarding offences 
against the criminal law in connexion with prostitution 
ind solicitation for immoral purposes in streets and 
public places and other offences against decency and good 
order, and to report what changes, if any, are in their 
opinion desirable.” The Chairman was Mr. Hugh Mac- 
millan, and the Committee included magistrates and 
divines, eminent criminal lawyers, and, not least, women 
social reform workers like Miss Margery Fry and Mrs. 
Wilson-Fox. The terms of reference in themselves show 
that the existing statutory enactments are far from satis- 
factory, since it was necessary to make the distinction 
between law and practice. No less important is the distine- 
tion between the respective provinces of law and morality 
which comes out in the Committee’s recommendations. 

If the police are to be able to carry out their functions 
properly, there must be no element of doubt as to what 
constitutes a criminal offence. From the point of 
view of criminal law, as the Committee’s Report duly 
emphasizes, “the gravamen of this particular type of 
offence is not in its immorality but in its interference with 
the rights of other persons.”’ Mere solicitation by itself may 
be entirely harmless and cannot possibly be construed as 
synonymous with misconduct. The Committee seems to 
have solved this particular difliculty by describing the 
offence in question as one of “ importuning a person of the 
opposite sex for immoral purposes in any street or public 
place,” and by defining the meaning of the expression used 
as ** active molestation by offensive words or behaviour.” 
Thus ‘a wink or a nod or a passing remark” is not 
considered as a reason for the law to interfere. 

The Committee’s proposals should have the effect of re- 
moving two serious anomalies in the present situation. In 
this matter, as with rating, the law has been applied very 
differently in different parts of the kingdom, and, in 
fact, we are told, during the past fifty years little unifica- 
tion has been attempted. We are entirely in agreement 
with the Committee that explicit provisions are urgently 
required, so that the application of the law shall 
be uniform throughout London, the provinces and 


Scotland. The complaint, moreover, that the law, as 
it stands, discriminates unfairly against women in this 
matter, should no longer be heard, and will not be if 
Parliament accepts the Committee’s recommendations. 

*Importuning ”’ in this sense amounts to verv much the 
same as pestering, and therefore is an offence which hardly 
needs other thin police evidence. But there is another form 
of street offence which is perhaps more common and more 
apt to lead to an abuse of police powers. We refer 
to the practice of loitering, or, in the language of the 
Committee, “* frequenting any street or public place 
for the purpose of prostitution or solicitation so as to 
constitute a nuisance.” When we discussed this aspect 
of the question before, we argued that independent 
evidence should be essential to prove that any such 
nuisance had been created. At the same time, we 
recognized that most persons are naturally reluctant to 
let their names be mixed up at all with these cases. 
The Committee has come to the same conclusion, and 
suggests, in so many words, 
or more persons aggrieved should be essential to a 
conviction.” Perhaps Sir Chartres Biron was able 
to convince the other members of the Committee of 
the necessity for this independent testimony from his 
experience as the senior London magistrate 

Among minor questions debated was that of the 
employment of plain clothes police officers, which does, 
of course, involve a danger of public officials being used 
as agents provocateurs. It was decided that there was 
no alternative to this “ unpleasant necessity,” but it 
was also stressed in the final recommendations that this 


that the evidence of one 


is a type of offence where prevention is more important 
than detection. long as we bear in 
mind, as the Committee has evidently borne in mind, 
that the offence in question is primarily one against the 
public. 
in saving girls from the downward path speaks for 
itself. The Committee paid them a_ well-deserved 
tribute. 


This is obvious, 


In this connexion the value of women police 


The wider question of the powers of the police is 
under separate investigation by a Royal Commission, 
but the Street Offences Committee has shown that it 
realizes the urgency of a change in the present conditions 
by a definite request that the Police Orders on the subject 
of solicitation be immediately revised. The Report is 
signed by all the members of the Committee, but on 
particular points certain members have made reserva- 
tions. These are set out in a memorandum, appended 
to the Report. 
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The Week in Parliament 


— shadow of the King’s illness has hung over the 

House of Commons during the past week, and 
outside the Chamber Members have been able to think 
and talk of little else. The prevalent anxiety has given 
an atmosphere of unreality to the debates, which have 
not reached a very high level of late. The fact that 
some four or five Ministers were in charge of the Imperial 
Communications Bill added unnecessary confusion and 
time to an already intricate and laborious discussion. 
They kept jumping up in turn to explain the various 
points raised by the Opposition, and it must be confessed 
that their explanations not infrequently differed. The 
general principles of this Bill commended themselves to 
Unionist Members, and there was a feeling that they were 
inadequately presented. It would probably have been 
wiser to have left Sir John Gilmour in sole charge. He 
presided over the committee which devised the scheme 
for conducting the Beam service, and is a rare exponent 
of that time-honoured and too often forgotten maxim, 
“Stand up, speak up, shut up.” Tribute must be 
paid to Mr. Walter Baker for his pertinacity and to Mr. 
Jack Jones for his wit. Mr. Jones had a great passage 
about international financiers singing ** Rule Britannia ” 
in broken accents, and = subsequently the 
opinion that a distinguished Conservative baronet, who 
interrupted him, should be deported as a “ monstrosity.” 
Otherwise the debate was dull and without incident. 

On Tuesday the Prime Minister moved a guillotine 
motion for the Local Government Bills. Noone seriously 


expressed 


denied its necessity, but the discussion revealed 
more plainly than ever how invaluable an asset 
Captain Wedgwood Benn is to the Labour Party. 


He is probably the best contemporary Parliamentarian, 
and his innumerable oratorical contributions command 


the admiration of foe and friend alike. At one moment 
he declared that Captain Margesson, who sat bashfully 
on the front bencli, was “the only Minister qualified 
to deal with this matter in an unbiased way,” and added 
that naturally Mr. Chamberlain’s sole concern was “ to 
get this nefarious affair foisted on the House with the 
minimum of discussion.” A little later he recalled th 
obstructive tactics of Sir Kingsley Wood in 1911, and 
was quite unperturbed when informed by the latter that 
he was not at that time a Member of Parliament. 
Captain Benn resembles a bee—a_ busy but a 
nice bee, and a bee whose buzz is pleasant, frequently 


bee, 


unexpected, and nearly always entertaining. 

I walked into the House of Lords and listened for a 
time to a debate on their own reform. Lord Buckmaster’s 
speech first-rate of its kind, rhetorical 
questions at the end were pregnant and rather moving. 
He asked their Lordships for how long they proposed 
to lie like the fallen trunk of some great tree, uprooted 
in a gale, barring the path of progress, when they could 


was and his 


almost hear the quick impatient tread of youth at their 
doors. The Lord Chancellor thought they might well 
do so for quite a little time vet, and he could have 
demanded with even greater force some evidence of the 
He * welcomed 


most warmly ” the fact that the discussion had been raised, 


alieged hold-up of progressive legislation. 


but he soon got busy with pailfuls of cold water, much to 
the indignation of Lord Midleton. — It is clear that nothing 
in the direction of Second Chamber reform will or can be 
attempted during the lifetime of the present Parliament. 
And it is, therefore, satisfactory to reflect that during the 
past few years the House of Lords has often taken a 
more enlightened view and maintained a higher standard 
of debate than the House of Commons. WarcuMan, 


The Awakened East 


Sie dramas that unfold themselves throughout Asia, 

where nations are being reborn and philosophies 
reconsidered, are on a scale so vast that they have 
received insufficient attention in the West. We 
political changes, for they are definite ang! describable, 
but changes in the mind of man, more important in 
their effects on humanity, are on a scale so vast that they 
stretch beyond living sight. 

Yet never was the need for sympathy and information 
between East and West more urgent than to-day. Eight 
hundred million people—the greater part of the carth—— 
are in process of reorganization and readjustment. 
They have acquired, to a greater or less extent, the 
weapons and conveniences of the West, but not our 
traditions. Their own traditions are valuable and _in- 
digenous: many of them have been shaken by the new 
ideas and are in danger of being forgotten. Before the 
War, Westernization was hated alike by the orthodox 
Hindu and the orthodox Mohammedan. Now that it has 
come more suddenly and fully than we ever believed 
possible, the best minds in the East are saying in effect : 
“If we are to have the West, let us have the real thing ; 
let us learn from the scientist and social worker as well as 
from the demagogue and salesman.” And we, on our 
side, now that the East is becoming disconeertingly like 
ourselves, begin to wonder whether something will not be 
lost to world-civilization, if the countrics that were 
crucibles of thought become centres of industry instead. 

The dawn over Eothen will bring new things with: it. 


notice 


For forty years we looked on Turkey as the sick man of 
Europe. Now a lusty young nation has arisen. So 
with Persia and Afghanistan. And in Egypt, Palestine, 
Iraq and India there are more important movements 
than the political manocuvres of which we hear. The 
patient and contemplative East seems dissolving before 


Movic-fans, novelette-devourers, 


our eyes. cigarette- 
consumers of both sexes have appeared. Islam reels 
from the shock it has received at Turkish hands. The 


caste usages of the Hindus cannot compete with tram- 
ears and railway travel. 

Perhaps Asia would have been happicr working out 
her own destinies in her own way, the spawning-ground 
of millions of contented, unlearned people, the nursery for 
a few Lao-tses, Gautamas, Mahommeds, Hafizes, Babars. 
It proiits nothing to speculate on this. The sands have 
run. We must turn the hour-glass of a new dispensation. 
Europe and Asia have come together with a clash. 
Sparks will fly, but they need not necessarily set fire to 
any explosive material. Dynamite there certainly is. 
Religion, oil, nationalism, may lead to difficult situations 
in Asia. But we must remember that the times of 
Tamerlane are past. There is no reason why population 
should press unduly on subsistence, The new 
need at least half-a-century of peace to build themselves 
up. By that time anything may happen. 

Whatever the awakened East does, whatever new 
svuthesis in art or ethics comes from the meeting of the 
two civilizations, our path in the West is clear. We are 


nations 
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great enough and strong enough and sure enough of our 
own standards to be receptive. We must welcome the 
philosophies of the East, not as the whole truth, but as 
facets of a diamond of which only a very small part has 
been polished by our scholars. 

Hitherto we have been blind to half the world. Asia 


was a country of barbarians to us and we to it. Signs of 


a change are many. Amongst them we may mention 
that a fortnight ago a committee, under the Presidency 
of Lord Ronaldshay, with Lord Meston as Treasurer, and 
Sir Charles Eliot and the Maharajadiraj of Burdwan as 
Vice-presidents, decided to establish in England a Chair 
of Indian Philosophy.* 

It is too early as yet to enter into details, but the 
principle behind the movement is that knowledge is 
not the prerogative of any one race or language, but a 
whole to which every age and people must contribute. 
The spiritual riches of Asia are not contained in dead 
languages, as is our own precious heritage from the 
Grecks and Romans. The creeds and ideals of Asia are 
living forces to-day—men and women are striving for 
them as we strive for ours. 

What India can teach us in philosophy will certainly 
leave us more sympathetic towards the outlook of other 
races towards whom we have assumed great responsibili- 
tics. Even if we are not convinecd of the personal value 
to ourselves of Indian philosophy, that will be an in- 
‘aleulable gain. On the other hand, we may find that 
the ancient Sanskrit writings, when interpreted by 
humane and not scholastic standards, will give us a wider 
outlook on our own faith and reveal once again the 
interdependence of all humanity striving towards the 
light. The Vedas are, in fact, as much the property of 
the West as the East. For our own profit as much as 
for the sake of India we should keep alive the flame that 
was lit in Aryavartaso many centuries ago. From Cali- 
fornia to Iceland, and from England across Europe to 
Calcutta, one word is used by the races of mankind to 
denote kinship. It is *“* brother’’—a Sanskrit word. 


Horrors of the Circus 


_— years ago, 1 saw seventy performing lions at 

a circus, cooped up in a space which would not 
have been enough for the happiness of seventy rabbits, 
I say happiness, not health: it is possible that the lions 
maintained their health in the narrow cages in which 
they lived, but their quarters were cruelly small. Can 
any cage be big enough for a wild animal? I have 
myself been in prison, with insullicicnt light and exercise, 
and although my health did not suffer permanently, the 
confinement did not sweeten my temper for many years 
after. That was when I was a prisoner of war: the lions 
I speak of, and those to be exhibited this year, are impri- 
soned for life. 

Do the public who sce these performances tmuderstand 
the misery for which they are responsible as paying 
patrons? We are akind people. Our beasts are the best 
treated in the world in spite of some crucltics due to 
ignorance, and others done by ancient custom. We 
‘annot right every wrong at once, but surely the circus, 
where our children go, should be a place of innocent fun, 
free from danger and degrading spectacles % Surely 
we are already becoming disgusted with the sight of 
poor dazed lions cowering under the are lights of the 
arena and snarling in impotent misery ? I saw little sign 
of enjoyment among the children who saw the Olympia 
lions, although they were thrilled by everything else. 
~#* Part iculars of this Society may be obtained from the Hon. Se i" 
International School of Vedic and Allied Research, c/o 63 Lincoln's 
Inn Fields, London, W.C. 2. 


No One, I believe Z demands to see ele phants marshalled 
on high stools, or riding bicycles; or would stay away 
from the show if more sensible turns demanding human 
skill were provided. Personally I enjoy a good circus as 
much as any ¢ hild. The children and I like the clowns best 
of all, then we like the fat horses om whose backs the 
brilliant ballerinas pirouette while the ringmaster cracks 
his wonderful whip, the trick-bicyclists, the Ford car 
that falls to bits, the trapeze acrobats, the slack-rope and 
the tight-rope acts,and the muscular lady who supports 
an clephant on her chest. If some of these men and 
women risk their lives to amuse us, at any rate they are 
paid for doing so and are free agents. In clowning alone 
there are great unexploited possibilities —for instance 
the * Chaplin ~ 
wild beasts as a master of laughs and thrills. The faces 


verobat is worth many menagecries of 


of the children are prool, It is not they who demand 
stupid and dangerous acts. Yet we are told that this 
Christmas seventeen lions, twenty bears, six tigers, and 
twenty sea-lions are to amuse us in circuses. 1 believe 
the children would rather have clowns and acrobats, 
and would like to give the animals their freedom as a 
Christmas present. 

Even when the animals are not wild, and when no 
actual cruclty occurs, some circus turns are senseless 
and cause unnecessary suffering. There are degrees in 
these matters. 
steppes, but there is no reason why he should not draw 


A horse might prefer to be roaming the 


a butcher's cart or canter round a circus ring. ‘To make 
him pose as a statue in a “ set-picee ” scems to me near 
the border line. 


but IT doubt if he likes high-diving or being dressed up as 


\vain, at clown’s dog lay be happy, 
a drunken policeman. A canary may conceivably lead 
some sort of tolerable cxistence in a cage, but it Is cer- 
tainly unhappy when made part of the accessorics of a 
trick in a conjuror’s slecve. 

Some very ugly stories were told before the Parlia- 
mentary commitiee that sat in 1922, to inquire into the 
whole subject of performing animals. ‘There were stories 
of dogs with invisible muzzles to prevent them howling 
and with unseen wires to keep their tails up as if they 
enjoyed their tricks; of monkeys sereaming with pain 
at their lessons; of an old and broken-hearted lion that 
had to be thrashed to make it Jump, and other matters 
too unpleasant to mention. Dr. Chalmers Mitchell, 
the secretary of the Zoological Society, who has had 
more than twenty years experience with wild animats 
of all sorts, stated that although wild beasts can best 
be trained by kindness, and are generally so trained, 
they are sometimes cruclly treated. The apparent 
fondness of an animal for its trainer is no proof that he 
has been kind to it. Fear is a necessary element in the 
training. Wild beasts (like tamer men) are subject to 
moods, and unless they were afraid of their trainer they 
would sooner or tater attack him. Another reason why 
fear is necessary in circus tricks ts the time element. A 
circus performance depends for its cffect on a precision 
and punctuality not found in nature. To force such a 
high standard of mental discipline on an animal that it 
will perform a trick accurately night after night is cruel 
because it is unnatural. If this is truce why do we pay 
to see such things ? 

Mr. Bernard Shaw has written “* A performing animal 
trained by kindness would be just as intolerable and 
unnatural a spectacle as one trained in the usual way.” 
Mr. Galsworthy and the late Thomas [Lardy have joined 
him in even more emphatic protests. There is no doubt 
about what the intellectuals think, nor (in my opinion, 
anyway) about what children feel on the subject. 


We pray for prisoners and captives on Sunday. tow 
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can we reconcile the words we utter with the animals 
we allow to be caged ? Are we so poor in gaiety that we 
cannot laugh except at the misery of some splendid 
animal, built for speed and strength, slinking about 
under the lash of a jackanapes in tights? If every man 
and woman who knows, or can imagine, what it is to be 
cooped up—and many of us know in England to-day— 
were to walk out of a show as soon as wild animals were 
exhibited, or a cruel trick performed, the pipers would 
soon change their tune. The money wasted in training 
and taming would be spent on better circuses. Everyone 
would be a gainer—children especially. 
F. Yeats-Brown. 


On Mediterranean Shores—III.—In 
a Balloon over Byzantium 


[Further articles describing Herr Ludwig's impressions of the 
Near East will appear in succeeding weeks under the title of 
“Jewish Pioneers of Palestine”? and ** Smyrna.’ The book from 
which these sketches are excerpts will be published by Messrs. 
Allen and Unwin next year.—Ep. Spectator.| 

T the end of a little valley on the Asiatic coast of the 
Bosphorus a grey dragon lies sleeping. On three 

sides, the hills shelter him from the breeze, but he shakes 
and quivers a little when gusts blow up the valley. Nearby, 
in the meadow, are twenty diminutive tents, keeping 
watch over him, ranged in a row. A petroleum engine, 
too, has been set up in this out-of-the-way spot: lying 
on the ground are red cylinders looking like explosive 
shells; and close to them, coiled up, is something which 
resembles a huge yellow snake. Couchant camels, twenty 
or thirty of them, are sniffing superciliously close at hand. 

We ride nearer. The master of the dragon calls an 


order. Men come forth from the tents, run up to the — 


monster, and handle him roughly, as if to wake him. 
Hardly have they removed the heavy bags of sand with 
which his master has weighed him down than he awakens, 
strains upward, and makes as if he wished to rise into 
the air. 

Into the air! As the sand-bags are taken away, the 
balloon tugs at the cords which are held by a hundred 
hands and are attached to the net which covers it in. 
Now the great yellow serpent uncoils itself, and crawls 
towards the belly of the dragon. There is a hissing noise. 
The snake is feeding the dragon. The more the dragon 
swells, the more strenuously does he endeavour to rise. 
Hastily, lest he should escape, they fasten a wire rope 
to his breast. Snap! Now he is held fast. Everything is 
done feverishly, as if there were great haste, and indeed 
he is in a fever to rise. Next, two thin wires are attached 
to him, a red one and a white one ; they will be his ears, 

The camels are restless. Hitherto they have been the 
largest beasts in the landscape, and they look morosely 
at the giant. Words I cannot understand are shouted. I 
am in a world of fable, far away in the East. 

At length, from the belly of the dragon, I see an 
everyday sort of basket dangling. It is as commonplace 
as the wicker chairs on the terrace of my own house. 
Jump in quickly! Once more an order is given in an 
unknown tongue. Those who are holding the cords let 
go and step backwards, looking at us. Are we under a 
spell, that they stare at us in this way ? What is the 
dragon overhead going to do ? 

He is rising. The captive balloon rises gently, slowly, 
without a jar. Someone shouts from below, a question 
in the unknown tongue, in which my companion shouts 
an answer. Have I been trepanned in the perilous East ? 
Have I been handed over to the tender mercies of the 
dragon ? 

Around me the hills are sinking down in the light of 


the noontide sun ; the earth has fallen away beneath me, 
silently, smoothly. The jinnee rises without effort, 
without the clatter made by the acroplane and airship ; 
and uplifted by him we swing in a frail basket amid the 
blue heavens. Shall we fly up to the sun ? 

No, for an iron cord, thin but strong, binds the dragon 
to the earth. Slowly this cord is being unwound from 
the iron windlass, and I can no longer hear the motor 
which makes the windlass turn. Soon we can see over 
the hills. A broad and shining strip has become visible, 
not straight, but bent, three times, five times. As we 
rise into the blue on this perfect afternoon the ribbon 
becomes clearer, more sharply outlined. It is the Bos- 
phorus, for at either end it expands into a sea. That one 
to the west, a white mirror, calm, unruffled, with three 
islands showing on its surface, is the Sea of Marmora, 
its name being derived from the marble of the islands. 
The sea that lies to the east of us, huge, stormy, dark, 
and threatening, well deserves its name of the Black Sea. 
Far off, on both these seas, ships are gliding through 
the clear waters and the dark; but to me it seems as 
if they were gliding, like myself, through the blue 
heavens. Are we not all alike floating in the ether, 
the ships on the severed seas and I ? 

Only beneath me, only in the Bosphorus, is the world 
of reality. There, too, I can see tiny ships, their sails 
bellying in the wind. Some of them are making their 
way towards the bright sea, and others towards the 
dark one ; some of them sail towards calm, others towards 
storm. On the shores of the Bosphorus—white specks 
in the green hills—are towns and villages; fortresses 
emerge from the rocks, ancient ruined towers; I see 
gardens with meandering paths. Over there, on the far 
shore of the blue band, lies the huge city, with its domes 
and its minarets, its cypresses and its palaces, its vast 
extent of habitations asparkle in the sunshine. 

That is Byzantium, betwixt her seas; Byzantium, 
round which for thousands of years the nations have 
thronged, because she reigns as empress amid the waters, 

Above two seas, and above Byzantium, I hover in the 
little basket. Down there men are working and ruling, 
brains are thinking, but no eye dominates the imperial 
city so commandingly as does mine at this moment ; 
and, as I continue to rise slowly in the swinging basket 
of my dreams, it seems to me as if, for a few seconds, I 
were holding the scales of universal history in my hands, 
and were able to ensure that the pointer shall come to 
rest between two continents. 

I hear a voice. My companion is holding a conversation 
with those on earth. He gives me the instrument, that I, 
too, may listen. I comply for a moment; then quickly 
hand back to him this thing which ties us to the earth. 
Where was I but a moment ago ? 

Too late. My companion waves a flag, and, with a 
slight jerk, our ascent through space ceases. The bond 
is tightened. I feel myself being drawn down. On the 
slope opposite, a shadow sinks with us, a tiny shadow 
aping the movements of the dragon overhead, the monster 
I had forgotten. There he is imaged, the jinnee who 
has been lifting us. Now his master is calling him back 
to earth. The tents are nearer. They were but points. 
Now they look like the little castles which chiléren 
build on the sand of the sea shore. I hear a rattling noise 
as the wire rope is wound up inexorably. The machine 
which drives the windlass is eating up my dream, as gods 
withdraw the gift of beauty after bestowing it on mortals. 

What has become of the two seas? Where is the 
watery road which unites them? The green hills have 
risen between me and them, and I hear human voices, 
unwelcome. Men run up to seize us, as the crowd always 
tries to seize what has fallen after a lofty flight. They 
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grasp the dream-basket, drag it down earthward, pull it 
into their world of turmoil. They are like prison warders, 
locking a captive again in his ecll, after letting him have 
helf an hour's run to give him the illision of freedom. 
Evi Loepwic, 
(To be continued.) 


a ‘ 
Tinted Foliage 

. autumn of brilliant memory sets one thinking 

how best to invite a repetition of its glory in our 
gardens. Fortunately the choice of plants is very wide, 
so everyone can experiment. For those who can plant 
on a large scale our woodlands give the best design ; 
here and there a tall flaming tree or a dark evergreen ; 
in between comes the gold and russet serub of hazel, 
beech, maple, and chestnut, and carpeting the under- 
growth are many tinted brambles and wreaths of scarlet 
bryony berries. To carry out such schemes there are 
the numerous Ani rican maple s ol many sizes and colours, 


— 
} 


1 
We! 


and the sumachs with their lone fern-like leaves, of which 
Rhus glaba, R. Osbechi and R. ¢. 


Sumachs should be cut back hard to encourage young 


yphina are good varictics. 
zrowth and they like a dry, sandy soil 

Cherries turn a lovely gold, but their weakness is that 
the first storm generally strips them bare. Crab apples 
ire better, for they retain their leaves longer and the 
fruit is as decorative in autumn as was the blossom in 
spring. The varicty Jolin Downie has very fine fruit. 
The Siberian crab Pyrus prunifolia bears masses of small, 
orange-red fruit. Other trees with showy fruit are the 
spindle tree, Eunonymus europwus, whose pink berries 
are unlike other, and the arbutus which bears large 
crimson strawberrics amid dark grecn leaves. The red 
dogwood, Cornus stolonifera, is grown for its vivid red 
stems ; the Cornelian cherry, Cornus Mas, has the double 
merit of blooming in winter and bearing cherry-like 
fruits, while C. florida has beautiful leaf colours. 

Callicarpa Giraldiana, which comes from China has 
violet berries and the foliage takes on a rosy-violet tint 
in autumn. 

The Pyrus family, besides pears and apples, includes 
rowan, service trees, and others with showy fruits and 
good leaf tints. 

Pyracanthus Lalandii bears masses of orange berries 
which hang all through winter, as birds do not eat them. 
It grows equally well in the open or trained against a 
wall. I remember a beautiful tree in my _ childhood 
which was known as Arizonian thorn; it resembled a 
very glorified hawthorn and bore large mealy fruit 
much beloved by turkeys. I cannot trace this variety 
in any catalogue. , 

Hardy azaleas are almost as effective in their autumn 
dress as in their spring bloom. They will succeed in 
ordinary loam without peat, if the soil is free from 
chalk or lime. 

Eucalyptus Guanii is a really hardy gum, and as its 
yellow blossoms open in October it deserves a place. 

As contrast to the vivid tints of deciduous shrubs, 
some evergreens, such as yews and conifers, should be 
introduced into a large planting scheme, while groups 
of bamboos and pampas grasses give grace and varicty 
and lead gradually from the taller trees down to the 
flower beds. If a coloured carpet is desired the common 
Virginian creeper planted here and there will soon 
ramble over a wide surface and will greatly enhance the 
beauty of an autumn scene. Erica carnea may also 
be used as it forms its flower buds in late summer, and, 
though they may not open fully before January, this 
heath is a thing of beauty throughout the antumn, 


There 
is the ever-popular ampelopsis, both self-clinging Veitchii 


Walls and fences are easily draped in colours. 


and the large quinguefol a, but it will be more interesting 
to plant some of the fruiting vines which are just as 
hardy. For a very large space try the Japanese vine 
with leaves fully a foot across, which turn gorgeous 
colours in autumn. Vitis Thundergi is the best variety. 
V. armata with bronze-green foliage and V. purpurea 
with claret coloured leaves will both take good tints. 
The latter is a moderate grower suited to a small space. 

Vines grown for foliage only must be pruned to 
produce the maximum of young wood, as fruiting spurs 
are not required, and the leaves on young wood grow 
larger and cling on later than those on old, ripe wood. 


This applies more or less to all shrubs grown for leaves 


only as against flowers and fruit. Also the colours will 
be more vivid if the plants are not too well fed. 

For small spaces tl 
better suited. C. 


> i } i ‘ “7 ° 
well as red berrics, while the evergreen C. augustifolia 


i¢ cotoneaster and barberry are 
horizontalis has brilliant leaves as 
Hookeri retains its searlet 


has orange berries. and C. 


fruit all the winter. The Mount Etna barberry, Berberis 


atnensis, B. Thunhergi, B. virescens, and B. aquifolium, 
can all be trusted to colour well besides having brilliant 
be rrics, Japan sé hove \ SULC kle, Loni cra jap ric ad adirea, 
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ts wolden Icaves all the 
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winter. iris fictidissima 


‘ 


carries heads of coral seeds above its myrtle-green 
spikes. In the rock garden miniature shrubs, such 
as thr dwarf azaleas, Berberis dulcis nana and 
Cotoneaster prostrata will blend into a charming scheme 
of colour with the silver saxifrages and cushion pinks. 
These lists could be endlessly prolonged to suit park or 
But enough has 
been said to show that any gardener who plants with 
judgment may deserve the tribute paid by an Irish 
peasant to my mothers winter garden, “Tis Herself 
has the illigant grip ot the month of June ! 
Il’. E. Sreron. 


garden, rockery, or even window-box. 


A Hundred Years Ago 


THe *“Specraror,” DeceEMBEeR 13ru, 1828. 


TRADITIONAL MELODIES. 

It has been said that airs which hit the taste of a great number 
of people must contain something good. This we do not believe to 
be true of tunes which suddenly spread far and near among the 
population of a city, and gradually sink into oblivion; but it 
appears eminently true of melodies which live in the memory 
like sailors’ ditties or Christrnas Carols. We must look at the 
comparative duration of the two, to find which is genuine and which 
sophisticate. The tearful chant with which poor people are now 
daily coming under our windows, telling us * to remember Christ, 
our Saviour,” has not been sung since last year, and in a few weeks’ 
time will not be sung again till the next ; no copy assists the singers, 
and yet it will go on. This is the kind of immortality which a 
musician most vehemently desires for a melody. To write a tune 
which shall sink into the hearts of a people, is perhaps an achieve- 
ment beyond the reach of art, and therefore few of our well-known 
great composers are known to have signalized themselves in this way. 
The musician wnawares—one who gives way to his feelings, and 
follows the rules of composition without knowing them—is the 
man to write a lasting popular melody. 

LAND-OWNERS AND CAPITALISTS, 

All the inhabitants of every country may be comprehended 
under the two following distinctive characters. First, the 
proprictors of the soil ; a possession, the peculiar properties of which 
are—that it is limited in extent, and incapable of increase, and 
that it is not susceptible of either removal or annihilation. Second, 


the proprictors of capital; a possession capable of | nlimited 
augmentation, and liable at all times to removal and destruction 
In this latter class are correctly included those possessed of no other 


capital than their labour, since labour is not only capital, but the 
sole source of all its accumulations, 





Direct subscribers who are changing their addresses are 
asked to notify the Srecraror Office BEFORE MIDDAY on 
MONDAY of Eactt WEEK. The previous address to which 
the paper has been sent and receipt reference number should be 
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Finance—Public and Private 
The Slump in Wall Street 


Booms cannot last for ever, even in that most wonderful 
of countries, the United States. America is a land of 
records, and it might almost be said that the average 
New Yorker is as proud of his slumps as he is of his 
booms. In both cases he feels that, at all events, develop- 
ments are on a scale eclipsing anything of the kind in 
any other country. 

One of the regrettable things about “ booms” and 
“slumps ” is that both produce conditions under which 
there is a tendency to take a distorted view of actual 
facts. A few days ago Wall Street might have been 
depicted as a veritable Tom Tiddler’s ground where, if 
not gold and silver, at all events paper profits were to 
be picked up like mushrooms off a field, and, also like 
mushrooms, the rapidity of the rise in these paper profits 
was prodigious. To-day it might be imagined from 
some of the cables reporting the frenzy in Wall Street 
and the stupendous losses, that New York had suddenly 
become an impoverished city. Neither impression, of 
course, is a true one. Without attempting in the space 
of a short article to give to readers of the Spectator a 
complete account of the actual position, I may be able, 
perhaps, within the compass of a few paragraphs, to 
present a sketchy outline of the conditions responsible 
for the recent boom and the meaning of the recent slump. 


> 


U.S. Prospeniry. 

Everyone is more or less aware that, largely arising 
out of the War, America amassed great wealth and 
obtained opportunities of many kinds. In the first 
place, during the years of neutrality, and at a later date, 
the exchange had moved so greatly in her favour as to 
bring stores of gold, embarrassing in their dimensions, 
but all helpful to enlarged credit and increased pros- 
perity. The War did more than that, however, because 
it produced such a permanently favourable exchange 
and such an indebtedness on the part of outside nations 
as to constitute, as it were, a bulwark to the prosperity 
achieved during the War. In addition, the years of neu- 
trality and the impoverishment of the belligerent 
countries gave America a start in acquiring oversea 
markets which brought her new sources of wealth, 
Finally, on the principle that money makes money, 
the lending of her surplus wealth during recent years 
gave a direct stimulus to her export trade and brought 
in still more wealth. 

Want Street Acriviry Brcinxs. 

So far as the New York Stock Markets were concerned, 
the first effect of this great increase in wealth was to 
drive up prices for all high-class home securities. The 
second effect, however, when these stocks rose to a 
level giving a very small yicld to the investor, was to 
stimulate lending to foreign countries, and especially 
to Germany, where higher rates of interest were obtainable, 
Some of these loans were in the shape of securities 
absorbed by the investor and others were in the form 
of short-term eredits granted to the German Money 
Market. Meanwhile, however, the wealth of America 
also found expression in high wages with a consequent 
inerease in purchasing power on the part of the gencral 
community. This, in its turn, gave a great impetus to 
industrial concerns and utility companies in the United 
States, and some eighteen months or two years ago the 
in the shares of some .of these captured the 
imagination of the American investor, and, from a desire 


rise 


to secure a good investment yield, he passed to ihe more 


feverish longing for getting rich quick through appreciation 
in market values. A few sensational advances in one 
or two particular securities served as an attractive 
bait and a speculative movement, beginning in real estate 
and extending finally to almost every form of Stock 
Exchange security, produced a gambling fever in Wall 
Street, not, perhaps, greater in fierceness, but greater 
in dimensions, than anything previously recorded in 
the history of that most speculative of all centres. 


Strats ON Monetary CENTRES. 

Meanwhile, one effect of this colossal speculation in 
Wall Street was to make such inroads upon supplies 
of loanable capital that not only was there a sharp fall 
in the supply of investment resources for foreign loans, 
but banks who had been lending on profitable terms 
abroad called in their credits as a still more profitable 
use was obtained for them at home. The Federal 
Reserve Bank raised its rate early in the year to 5 per 
cent., but for one reason and another did not pursue 
further the restraint of speculation through the imposition 
of dear money rates. The effect on foreign centres, 
and particularly on this country, was considerable, 
because such was the stringency both in New York and 
Berlin that both Paris and London have been active 
lenders in those directions for some time past. 

For some time, therefore, it has been evident 
that unless the Wall Street boom collapsed, there was 
little hope of a return to easy monetary conditions here 
or at other centres. The plain facts are, of course, that 
the world’s demands for capital for legitimate trade are 
so great that if at any centre a huge speculation exists, 
dear money rates become almost inevitable. It is in 
that sense, therefore, that the break in Wall Street 
has been regarded as a favourable development in its 
relation to the international financial situation as a whole, 


PrickING THE BUBBLE. 

It is always difficult to determine the precise causes 
of a slump, but almost invariably the collapse is imme- 
diately preceded by the previous gambling assuming 
a frenzied aspect. Thus, almost the day before the 
collapse in Wall Street, one or two particular shares 
were advancing almost by 100 per cent. within a few 
hours. As a consequence, the banks began not merely 
to charge high rates, but to call for such additional 
margin of security as to amount practically to a calling 
in of loans, and the shock imparted by such action 
produced greater sobriety, and sobriety is inconsistent with 
booms, or, at all events, with booms in their wildest form. 


Witt tHe Fatt Continue ? 

Whether the slump will go further it is difficult at the 
moment to say, but the problem is one with which the future 
of money rates and financial conditions generally during 
the coming year is very closely linked. If the recent 
slump is merely an interval to be followed by still wilder 
movements in the upward direction in Wall Street, then 
it follows that the strain on loanable capital is likely to 
react upon other centres to a rather serious extent. If, 

| however, following upon the slump, Wall Street settles 
down quictly to more sober conditions, and especially if 
there should be a fresh lending of credits abroad, the 
New Year may mark a turning point in the monctary 
situation in the direction of ease, with a beneficial effect 
upon trade and enterprise generally. 

Artucr W. Kippy, 
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Country Life 


WuerE Doers FarmiInc Pay ? 

An agricultural survey, of a quite novel sort, has been 
devised by the thoughtful and ingenious authorities of the 
Oxford Agricultural Institute, which concerns itself with 
practical research into the profit and loss of farming. A 
personal letter has been addressed to members of the Land 
Agents’ Society in every part of England, asking them certain 
key questions. The letter begins with a confession of the 
general depression in agriculture : ‘* We have been increasingly 
concerned at the accounts received from all over the country 
of the plight of the farmer under present conditions.” It 
goes on to hint that if some districts are down in the dumps, 
others are at least moderately prosperous. The conclusion is 
reached that if certain basic facts can be collected and col- 
Jated, we shall know just where the depression is and on what 
sort of land or unit. Such a diagnosis would be a half-way 
house to a remedy. 

* * * * 
Some VITAL QuESTIONS. 

The questions are few. What is the acreage? What the 
rent ? What proportion grass or arable? What the general 
type of production ? But the point on which special emphasis 
is laid in the letter accompanying the questionnaire is the 
letting of the farm. ‘ It seems to us that the best index of 
farming fortune would be afforded by notices to quit and by 
requests for reduction of rent.” A special effort is being made 
to get in the returns at once, for the matter is urgent, and the 
value of such a practical survey will depend a good deal on 
its speed. The questionnaire is being sent to sclected people 
all over the country ; but it might be doing a service if those 
who can supply any information would get and fill up the 
simple card now being sent out. Writing without any 
authority whatever, I should say that the Director of the 
Agricultural Economics Research Institute, Parks Road, 
Oxford, would be glad of such co-operation, 

* * * * 
THe Unrporutar Hvnr. 

It is, I think, beyond question that hunting—of stag, 
of fox, and of hare, and even of otter—is a sport approaching 
a social crisis. Three notable examples of local and very 
practical opposition to the hunt have occurred within the 
last few weeks. The staghounds have been clean forbidden 
some farm lands in the South-West. Foxes have been shot 
down to the vanishing point in one district of the Eastern 
Counties; in other places packs of beagles and_ harriers 
have got into trouble by hunting over Jand where they were 
not expected or wanted. In a good many places barbed 
wire is put up intentionally, and without red notice boards 
of warning. The opposition is not chiefly humanitarian, 
though it is supported by humanitarians. It comes from 
farmers and landowners who do not care for the expense 
of repairing fences. It comes also from men who prefer 
shooting to hunting, and it comes from poultry keepers. 
Certainly a total disappearance of the sacrosanctity of the 
fox has to be recorded from most shires, except perhaps 
Leicestershire and Rutland. 

* * * * 

Since these things are so, it behoves all who wish to follow 
hounds, harriers, or beagles to be more tactful than some 
of them are in such details as asking leave and in avoiding 
damage. The most thorough destruction of foxes I ever knew 
of—it happened last year—was the direct result of the hunt 
clashing directly with a shoot. In this present year at 
the very earliest cubbing day of the season a pack of young 
and untrained hounds themselves actually killed over a 
score of young pheasants in one covert. Such examples 
are fatal to the hunt; but there is no essential need for 
the one sport to interfere with another. One sporting land- 
owner, though he never hunted, asked the hunt to draw 
his coverts the day before his big shoot solely in order to 
test the question whether or no they drove off the pheasants. 
He exceeded his usual bag and decided that they did no 
harm whatever. Personally I believe that a few foxes, 
which are great killers of rats, do a service to the gamekeeper ; 
and similarly that a few otters are an advantage in a trout 
stream. The best masters of foxhounds are extremely 


punctilious ; but if the weaker brethren, whatever their 
quarry, do not imitate them, hunting will receive a very 
serious setback and indeed become impossible in certain 
districts, 

* 7 * + 
A SuBcurBAN Crow. 

Rooks, and the crow tribe in general, are probably the cleverest 
of all birds, but perhaps too much intelligence is sometimes 
attributed to them. It was said, for example, after the 
recent gales, as after many another gale, that they seldom or 
never chose a tree for their nest if it was likely to fall. A 
correspondent from Peckham Rye Park sends me the following 
* In one of the victims of the storm, 
a pair of carrion crows built their nest during the past season 
and strangely enough this was tie only tree that fell in that 
particular avenue. The birds have reared their brood 
successfully and now bring them in the early morning to 
forage on and around our houses, although there is a wide- 
spread impression that they invariably avoid human habita- 
As a matter of fact, no bird has been more widely 


very contrary instance : 


tions.” 
encouraged by urban conditions than the carrion crows. 
They now abound in the suburbs, and prove great scavengers. 
IT once watched a particularly clever crow picking fragments 
off the London Thames in imitation of the gulls. He did it 
much more neatly than the starlings, which also have acquired 
this unnatural knack merely by imitation. 
* * * * 

A Cuckoo PARENT. 

It happens that within a few days letters about native 
birds, evoked by paragraphs in the Spectator, have reached 
me from Queensland (where bird sanctuaries are multiplving), 
from several parts of India, and from South Africa, where the 
economic value of birds is being more thoroughly appreciated. 
The best book of its sort that I have seen is a delightfully 
ilustrated volume written by Dorothy Norman and published 
in Durban. It is called A Bird Book for South African 
Children, and might give a valuable hint to an English pub- 
lisher. It is designed for the young, but contains a good deal 
of valuable information. The following cuckoo story is an 
example. <A wagtail’s nest containing a young cuckoo was 
taken out of the neighbouring park and put into the Durban 
Zoo. To the astonishment of the authorities both hen and 
male cuckoo, not the foster parents, found their youngster 
and fed it through the netting of the cage. The incident 
supplies a link of no little scientific value in the peculiar evolu- 
tion of the cuckoo’s mode of domestic life. 

* - * * 
A Native Rose. 

Inquiries continue to reach me from home and abroad 
about a certain rose incidentally mentioned on this page a 
year and more ago. It is said to be unknown and unprocur- 
able, and seems to have gone clean out of cultivation in 
England. The rose was rightly named Moschata floribunda. 
It is a native rose of Northern India, a true species, and 
appears to have been introduced into England as long ago as 
1596. It is a simple briar, very sweet-scented, with a vigour 
of growth to which I know no parallel whatever, and it layers 
itself freely. It withstands without sign of penalty the 
worst of the winds off the sea. I saw a bush some forty feet 
across in the Isle of Wight on the north side; and cuttings 
from it have grown hardly less profusely in the Home 
Counties. The Isle of Wight bush was procured in 1906 
from J. Smith, Dairy Hill Nursery, Newry, Ireland. I cannot 
find a mention of it in any English catalogue. The rose needs 
space and flowers once very freely early in the year. 

+ * * . 
AN Earty Frost. 

Hard frosts before Christmas, which are rare in England, 
bring two special obligations to the gardener: to cover up 
tenderer bushes and plants, and to feed the birds. It is my 
experience that plants are more susceptible to these early 
frosts and birds hungrier than they are in the normatly cold 
periods of January. This year so many plants are absurdly 
forward that the losses may be unusually great, if due 


precautions are not taken. 
W. Beacu Tuomas, 
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“* Spectator’ Conference 


for Personal Problems 


Feeling Confused 


[The ‘“ Spectator” Conference offers to readers a service of 
advice on personal problems in which they would like impartial 
help. The Editor has appointed a committee, the members of 
which are themselves engaged in the practical work of life ; in 
one way or another they have met, and are meeti ng, a great variely 
of problems in their own experience. They do not wish to be 
regarded as authorities; but they give their good will and their 
knowledge to all questions which are referred to them. Readers’ 
inquiries are dealt with in strict confidence ; they are seen only 
by members of the Conference, and they are answered by private 
correspondence. Leiters should be addressed to the Conference 
on Personal Problems, c/o The * Spectator,” 13 York Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 

Tue most distressing of all moods is confusion. Under its 
power we feel helpless and weak: we are entirely without 
bearings. At times we feel as if we were storm-tossed ; and 
at others as if we were torn in two ; and in both cases the pain 
grows from the feeling that there is nothing we can do. Most 
other moods—joy or anger, love or hate— have something to 
commend in them: they can drive us to action and they 


almost force us to take notice of the world around us. But 
confusion is permanently useless. It withdraws us from 
contact with reality and life. In its acuter forms this “ dis- 


tance * may even reflect itself in the appearance of the extern: ! 
world. We seem to live ina mist: the people and the objects 
around us are vague and dreamlike. We are removed into a 
miserable, subjective muddle of feeling. 

Leibniz graded the whole realm of spiritual beings in accor- 
dance with the clarity of their perceptions ; the lowest were 
those whose perceptions were the most confused. There can 
be no doubt that the psychological ground for this gradation 
was that in himself he recognized how disastrous and stupefying 
the mood of confusion had always been; he wished for a 
clear-cut, bright and discriminated universe. There are many 
states of emotion in which the underlying basis is this fecling 
of confusion. It plays its part in all embarrassment. It is 
well marked in procrastination and indecision. Fear and 
anxiety are most destructive when they are combined with 
confusion. 

The mood can perhaps be seen at its highest in social 
embarrassment. We have often seen men and women who 
are so self-conscious, so anxious over the impression they are 
making, that when they come into a room, everything they do 
is undignified and awkward. They trip over carpets, upsct 
cups of tea, or, at the least, sit in stiff and clumsy: positions 
and fear all the time that they will make some mist-ke which 
will draw everyone's attention. When they go out they walk 
with a hesitating air, wondering to themselves whether their 
exit is well managed. They look over their shoulders to see 
whether their inelliciency is being noticed. They fumble at 
the door-knob as if they were in a dream, and cannot even say 
* Good-bye ” without suspecting that they have said it in an 
ungracious manner. 

Other people who have just the same sense of confusion 
show it only by an air of dignity and aloofness. They never 
join in general conversation. If there is a circle round the fire, 
their chairs are drawn a little further away than other people’s. 
When they are questioned, they answer slowly and precisely, 
but they themselves never take the initiative. The fact is 
that they are terrified lest their lack of intelligence should be 
observed. They feel that every remark they make should 
be brilliant and striking ; and as they cannot trust themselves 
to be at their best they reserve their remarks altogether, 
Perhaps when they have left the company they think of the 
stupid things that others have said and the witty replies they 
could have made themselves. Everyone else in comparison 
seems to have been very silly, but their own secret wit or their 
own profundity remains unrevealed. 

The state of confusion cannot be wished away or argue:d 
away. It must be broken. It demands an act. It is true 
that the very sign of confusion is that we are not clear what 
it is best to do or say. 
the spur of the moment, to what seems the approximate best. 
No doubt our actions will often turn ont to have been mistaken. 


We must therefore set ourselves, on 


At the worst, however, they were better and more honourable: 
than indecision ; and, moreover, we have given ourselves the 
opportunity of learning better. Dr. Alfred Adler has beauti- 
fully compressed this advice in his maxim; “ Dare to he 
imperfect.” 

To attain presence of mind, one of the highest human pre- 
rogatives, we must perpetually learn from mistakes. Thi 
man who is willing to be a good human being should make it 
a point of honour not to be problematic to himself; to compel 
himself out of his confusion as soon as he feels himself in it, 
He is then learning to conduct himself as a healthy, normal, 
independent and dignified human being. 

If he cannot find a solution by himself, let him go round 
and see if others can help him. There are many people who 
think it undignified to ask for help in solving their problems, 
It is far more undignified to remain helpless and bothered, 
The man who has taken it as a point of honour to act clearly 
and to know his own nature will easily bring himself to dis- 
cover in what ways his fellow-men can help him. Le will not 
feel humiliated by asking them for their good will. He has 
the dignity of a man who is making every effort to keep himself 
clear in spirit and decisive in act ; and to attain that end there 
is no means which is undignified. 

A question and reply will perhaps illustrate this more than 
abstract discussion : 

“ZT am very shy and diffident. When I find myself in com- 
pany Iam frightened of the other people I meet. I have nothing 
to say to them. It seems insolent to ask them questions about 
themselves, and it seems assertive to lalk about myself. The 
result is that I must be very dull and uninteresting. But I feel 
this is not within my control. My mind really becomes a blank. 
I hate to fail or be second-rate, even if it is only I myself who 
know that I have been second-rate. I can give you an example. 
Sometimes a young friend of the family comes to see us. He is 
a nice and bright boy; but he seems only to be interested ii 
mechanics, engineering and cricket. He belongs to a different 
generation, and I always feel that I have nothing to say to him. 
I hate to be left alone with him because I am sure he must despise 
me. Sod sit and say nothing atall ; and he looks very avkward, 
loo, and soon makes an excuse to go off again. This causes me a 
lot of pain and embarrassment, and 1 should like to know what to 
do about it.” 

The first suggestion we would make is a piece of downright 
and absolutely confident advice. It is that when you are in 
company you should make it of supreme importance to break 
down the barriers between yourself and the rest of the company, 
Never mind about being interesting. Do not be shy of asking 
them questions about themselves. [t is not so hard to speak 
to them as you think,if only you will not try immediately to 
say something brilliant and interesting. Leave that to occur 
when there is a chance for it. Our advice is quite 
unconditional: Speak to them of (1) weather and _ polities, 
(2) incidents of the day’s work, (3) their own jobs, (4) anything 
you have been reading. We are sure that you have not 
sulliciently realized that you have your own experience oj 
life, and that it gives you something to talk about that will 
interest anybody. 

This answers, too, in the particular example you give us, 
Why should a young visitor be the only one to decide what is 
interesting and what is not? You are as justified in being 
bored by him as he would be in being bored by you. It is 
true that young people are often inconsiderate and self-centred, 
They have not yet learned to be deeply concerned in other 
people's affairs. But you will be astonished to find that if 
you put yourself to a little effort everyone is far more willing 
to be pleased than you ever imagine. 

When we advise you to make an effort like this, we don’t 
mean that you should worry yourself still further. Take your 
human contacts with ease and grace. Don't consider them 
as so important. Don't believe that vou are worse than other 
people. You will find yourself then with a great amount of 
free energy which was tied up before in discomfort and in the 
feeling that you could not shine or mect other people naturally, 

ALAN Porter, 
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The League of Nations 


Why the United States’ Senate Holds the Key to 


Tue New INTERNATIONAL System. 

I have just read 
everything that has been written about the League since its 
inception. The Origin, Structure, and Working of the League 
of Nations, by C. Howard-Ellis, reviewed last week in the 
Spectator, is the first of a series of three books which aim at 


1 really important book which dwarfs 


describing the evolution from international anarchy to a 
world polity. 
right perspective. 
ary society nor simply a platform for the airing of international 


This is to place the Geneva organism in the 
For the League is neither a pacifist mission- 
gricvances—there are at present plenty of private internationg! 
associations existing for both these purposes such as the 
Inter-Parliamentary Federation of the League 
of Unions, and the International Socialist Federation, but it 
is something far bigger. a deliberate attempt to organize the 


Union, the 


world for peace and a solid framework for the new international 
society. 

The lesson of all historical experience is that peace in any 
community is inseparable from government; 7.e.. organized 
co-operation. Not less so in the international community. 
Yet until ten vears ago the society of nations was in law and in 
and this at a time when the 
organization of trade and finance was manifestly world-wide. 
As Mr. Howard-Ellis truly says. “ We must make a world 
society morally and politically. for we are already living in a 


fact a number of isolated units 


world society materially.” 

The new system of international relations imposes certain 
responsibilities, and among other things all members of the 
League by signing the Covenant have accepted the principle 
of international protection in the place of the old anarchical 
principle of national self-help. But this system is obviously 
unworkable so long as the United States Government holds 
aloof. For it is unfortunately the way of the world to-day 


that Solon must wait upon Croesus. There is no likelihood 


of any change in the official American attitude to the idea of 


joining the League, but at least one may hope that Anglo- 
American conversations may lead to effective collaboration 
in the common cause. 

Tuk Pacr. A Fresn Srarr. 

The fact that the co-operation of the United States is indis- 
pensable to the work of the League of Nations for peace was 
never better illustrated than by the guarded references made 
to the Kellogg Pact, both at this vear’s Assembly and again 
the other day at the Pilgrims’ Dinner. We can be fairly 
certain that the diflidence of the European Statesmen in the 
face of this new peace-kite from America was due to the very 
considerable doubt as to whether such a project would ever 
meet with 
though obviously the League alone can implement the Pact 


the approval of the Europe-shy Senate. So, 
hy the concrete definition of the ~ pacific means of settlement 
of international disputes “—- Article 2 of the Pact-—it was 
left to M. Voldemaras. the Lithuanian dictator, of all people, 
But the 
Peace Pact, as Mr. Baldwin remarked recently, gives to the 
nations. and to America in particular, what we should all like 
an opportunity for a fresh start. It is 
no exaggeration to say that on the fate of the Kellogg Pact 
in the American Senate hangs the whole future of civilization. 
Any attempt in this country, however, to “ push” the Pact 
is bound to have the opposite effect to that desired, especially 
in the present delicate state of official Anglo-American relations, 


to formulate any such proposal in the Assembly. 


in our private lives 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS UNION CONFERENCE. 

Under these circumstances one cannot help thinking that 
the Conference on Armaments, and the Pact of Paris for the 
Renunciation of War, held under the auspices of the League 
of Nations Union on December 5th and 6th, was ill-timed, 
coinciding as it did with the opening of the discussions on 
the Pact in the American Senate. 
this Conference as opening in an atmosphere of gloom, and 
although that was perhaps an exaggerated impression induced 
by those harbingers of gloom, armament statistics, there is no 
doubt that the four meetings were ineffective, if not actually 
harmful, for the cause of peace. At the first meeting the 
subject of discussion was the Cost. Burden and Danger of 


The daily Press reported 


eace 
Armaments, and there was the usual palaver about the 


‘intolerable conditions’ of the present expenditure on 
It is almost a truism that competition of Army, 


Navy and Air strength between the nations is both the cause 


armaments, 


and the effect of the general feeling of insecurity. But it was 
left to the third speaker, Mr. R. S. 
Conservative M.P.. to point out the real trouble, namely, 


Ifudson, a rising young 


that armament preparations are nof intolerable, for the facts 
prove that taxpavers are prepared to vo any lengths in order 
to obtain what they still call national security and what is, ip 
fact, a form of suicide. 

Lord Cecil was in the chair. Tlis introductory address was, 
‘ } 


however, rather disappointing. It was dillicult to believe that 


this was the same man who had so convincingly pointed to 
the Way of Peace 
(collected in) book form and recently 
Allan). Field-Marshal Sir William 


soldier, was the first speaker, and he met with a great recep- 


in all his public speeches and writings 
published by Philip 
Robertson. our senior 
tion. It is a great thine indeed that such a man should feel 
so strongly and express so frankly his sense of the futility 


but many of us could not help feeling that 
sritish Admiral were 
apart from one dan- 


and horror of wat 
it was not quite the same thing as if a 
occupying that position. Sir Williain 
gerous remark about America—made the sort of speech that 
carries more conviction than any of the more eloquent pacitist 
rhetoric. It was a plain, blunt statement of the money and 
a frank recognition of 
sies, all over the world, 


lives thrown away in the Great Wat 
the fact that General Staffs and Emba 
are still proceeding on the assumption that nothing can stop 
“the next war.” and. in conclusion, a plea for definite civil 
and ministerial control over national policy-—in other words, 
a challenge to each nation’s leaders to prove their statesman: 
ship. 

Professor P. J. Noel Baker spoke next, ard quoted statistics, 
not as the previous speaker had done, of armaments in motion, 
but of national armaments to-day in time of peace. Ile 
pointed out that the comparison with 1913 that is commonly 
made gives an entirely false impression, because the year 
1913-14 was pretty well “ saturation point,” the climax of 
that frenzied competition which increased expenditure on 
armaments all over the world by 338 per cent. in four years. 
All this was very depressing, and there was general approval 
for Mr. Iudson’s reminder that the way to peace was not 
paved with mathematical minutiae. Lie rightly stressed the 
importance of the burden of disarmament, and told us how the 
authorities in Germany had solved their problem by careful 
reorganization, which meant finding fresh employment for 
the 40,000 men formerly employed in Krupps’ works at Essen. 

The other meetings of the Conference were occupied with 
discussions on the Draft Disarmament Treaty, Air and Chemi- 
eal Warfare, and the Consequences of the Pact. and the speakers 
included Sir Herbert Samuel, Professor Gilbert Murray, Mr. 
W. Arnold Forster, Sir Frederick Maurice. and Lord Halsbury. 
It was perhaps significant, however, that all the Times considered 
worthy of mention in the discussion on the Consequences of 
the Pact was the Chairman's suggestion that henceforth the 
War Office should be renamed the Army Department! 
AMERICA AND PEACE. 

National armaments are undoubtedly the clearest index of 
the distrust and jealousy still prevailing among the nations, 
but we should remember that they are part and parecl of 
the whole individualist system which with the coming of 
the League of Nations and the Renunciation of War should, 
and must be, superseded. Only by perfecting the new system 
of international co-operation, based on the same principle as 
that which has maintained peace in any civilized community 
at any time, can we hope for peace among the nations. 

A distinguished American publicist. Mr. Frank IL. Simonds, 
wrote a book some time ago with the title, Mow HMurope made 
Peace without America. We have to admit not only that 
Europe has not made peace without America, but also that 
she simply cannot do it. That is the measure of the importance 
of the present discussions in the American Senate. 

W. Horsrant Carrer, 
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Correspondence 


A LETTER FROM PARIS 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 


Sir,—A review of current French literature would lead ofie 
to wonder whether those who claim that we are witnessing 
the decline of the novel have not some measure of evidence 
to support them. For among a representative collection of 
volumes that have just been published one finds the novel in 
point of interest and quality taking quite a second place. 
The outstanding books are for the most part of a biographical 
character. Whether the explanation lies merely in the decline 
of the novelist, or in some deeper cause involving a radical 
change in attitude and outlook, I do not know. 

I can find nothing in the fiction of the last month or two 
that can equal in interest M. Maurice Paléologue’s Les Entre- 
tiens de l Impératrice Eugénie, M. Louis Madelin’s Les Hommes 
de la Révolution, M. Georges Clémenceau’s Claude Monet, or 
even M. Poincaré’s fifth book of Memoirs. 

In M. Paléologue’s Entretiens de U'Impératrice Eugénie 
we have what is practically the last word of a broken Empress 
to justify herself to posterity. She chose M. Paléologue 
to be her mouthpiece, and in a number of interviews from 
1901, when she was 75 and still vigorous and sprightly, until 
1919, when she was 93 and nearing her end, she reviewed the 
years of her troubled reign as the empress of Napoleon Iil. 

Immediately after every interview M. Paléologue made 
notes of the conversation, and the book written from them 
reads with a remarkable freshness. M. Paléologue, however, 
did not take all her statements “lying down.” He was 
argumentative, sometimes provoking her to sharp retort. 
* What,” we hear her exclaiming after one of his remarks, 
“the Napoleonic Empire was not compatible with human 
liberty! Why not? Develop this idea. It interests me 
immensely.” 

She still idolized her husband. Not one of their quixotic 
adventures in statesmanship would she agree was mistaken. 
Even the disaster of the war of 1870 would not have been, 
had Napoleon III. not been misled as to the state of pre- 
paredness of the French army. Vigorously she denied that 
she ever used the words attributed to her, ** This is my war.” 

There are a few affectionate references to Queen Victoria, 
“my dear friend,” and we find this vigorous sentence attri- 
buted to King Edward VII. (regarding Ferdinand of Bulgaria), 
“I believe him capable of every crime. To satisfy his ambitions 
and his hates he would set fire to the four corners of Europe.” 

Very readable, despite the fact that it is a collection of 
lectures, is M. Louis Madelin’s Les Hommes de la Révolution. 
In the three hundred and odd closely-printed pages perhaps 
the most striking studies are those of Robespierre and Danton. 
It is not a little remarkable how in France, even until recent 
years, the prominent figures of the Revolution have still 
lived in the public imagination in all the glamour of demi- 
gods. The process of humanization, however, is proceeding, 
and M. Madelin certainly accelerates the process. Thus 
we have Robespierre reduced to a narrow-minded little 
man, vain in his incorruptible virtue, a dandy in goggles, 
with a slight feline figure and the airs of an angry cat. Denton 
suffers little in the process, though most of the oNhers— 
Lafayette, Mirabeau, Talleyrand—emerge a little smaller 
from M. Madelin’s analysis. One of the most entertaining 
studies is that of Mme. Roland, daughter of the Paris engraver, 
who became the driving power behind the Girondins, and 
whom the writer insists on including among the ** men of the 
Revolution.” 

At the time of writing, M. Clémenccau’s book on Claude 
Monet has not emerged from the hands of the publisher. 
Certain chapters, however, have already been published, 
which afford one some idea of the flavour of the volume. It 
is not a little remarkable to find the venerable statesman, 
eighty-seven years old, sitting down to write so keenly reasoned 
an appreciation of the great painter who was his lifelong 
friend. He reveals much that is deeply interesting of Monet's 
temperament. ‘ The eye of Monet,” he says in one striking 

hrase, ‘“‘ was the whole man.” Monet saw too much to be 

appy. What he saw in form and colour was, according to 
his own statement, “the joy and torment of his days.” To 
M. Clémenceau he once confessed that on the death of a 
dear friend he found himself lost in noting the changes in 
colour that death had wrought in the familiar features. 
Monet's life was “*a combat with light and colour.” Those 
who know how deeply M. Clémenceau felt the loss of Monet 
will find in this book not merely a work on a great painter. 
It is a lonely old man seeking once again the company of 
his friend. 

In his fifth volume of memoirs, just published under the 
general title of Au Service de la France, M. Poincaré retraces 
the tragic history of the early months of the great War. One 
of the most interesting points brought out in this book is that 
Foch, even in those early days, while Joffre was still in 
supreme command of the French forces, was playing a decisive 


réle in the operations. A dramatic incident is recorded of the 
night of October 30, 1914, when the Germans had broken 
through the British cavalry screen on the Yser front and 
were sweeping all before them. Foch went post haste to 
French to ask him if he had any reserves. ‘ None,” said 
French, whose idea was to make a fighting retreat. Foch 
would not hear of it. To admit their weakness would, he 
said, mean that they would be crushed like straw. “ Cost 
what it will,” he said, ‘** you must keep your first corps where 
it is while I attack on both sides.” And taking a slip of paper 
he wrote in four lines his idea of the order that should be given, 
French considered a moment and called an officer. ** Issue 
that order,” he said. The position was saved. 

As to novels, M. Henry Bordeaux (who is, of course, a 
member of the Académie Francaise) has just given us 
Andromide et le Monstre, in which he seems to suggest that 
the modern girl, although she may be emancipated, may 
still be much bothered with her love affairs. She may be 
free to choose her own husband and yet find herself in terrible 
bondage. The monster was a clever sculptor who held his 
pupil, Andrée Nestle (Androméde) in this thrall. Perseus, 
in the shape of a young diplomat, who loved Andrée, made a 
gallant attempt to rescue her and failed miserably, although 
Andrée loved him in a way. M. Bordeaux seems to suggest 
that, after all, French girls were quite as happy when wise 
mothers and fathers chose their life partners for them. 

With M. Tristan Bernard we are always sure of spending 
an amusing evening, and in his new book, Le Voyage Imprévu, 
we follow the breathless journey across Europe of a young 
man who has been spirited away by a young and charming 
woman in an eight-cylinder motor-car. What it was all for, 
he had not the ghost of a notion until when nearing the end of 
the journey the revelation of a murder and a great financial 
crisis made matters clear. The story would make an excellent 
companion for a journey in a train. 

One may also recommend Deux Fois Vingt Ans, by M. 
Pierre Frondaie, who possesses the distinction of drawing a 
bigger sum in royalties than almost any other French author. 
It is the story of a woman of forty—twice twenty—who 
falls in love with a young man of thirty, but has the sense to 
marry a man of fifty and give the young man to a woman of 
his own age. And this is also an excellent book for the train.-— 
I am, Sir, &c., 

Your Paris Lirerary CORRESPONDENT. 


Poetry 
Wind In My Garden 


Wirutn my garden square and small 
Surrounded by a grey old wall 

Grows nothing either rich or rare 
That would reward a gardener’s care. 
For aJl my flowers are chosen less 

For charm and grace than hardiness, 
Such sturdy shrubs as can withstand 
The swift assaults of wind and sand— 
A vandal league that from the west 
Beats o’er the bents to blast my best 
And tenderest shoots of green, and whips 
The hapless heads off helpless slips. 
With winds that warp and sand that stings 
Small chance have I of growing things 
Of delicate or shapely strain ; 

To see them writhe and twist is pain 
Alike to plant and to beholder. 
Wherefore I choose only the bolder, 
Hardier breeds that balk the storms, 
And bear mid buffetings their forms, 
Scarred but unbroken to their close, 
A tardy but triumphant rose. 

And often as I watch the feud 

Of striving wind and stubborn wood 

I feel like my cotoneaster 

That miscreant winds can never master 3 
For trimming as we do our sails 
Shrewdly to ward the wrath of gales, 
We bring in crabbed dour despite 

Our meagre wreaths at last to light, 
To prove to all who care to know it 
Our humble kin to Rose and Poet. 


J. M. Sirsa. 
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Letters to 


ABERDARE 


the Specraror.| 


OUR ADOPTION OF 


[To the Editor o; 
from Aberdare to the far-flung 
* of the Spectator. You 
unit of need ~ : and the 


Sin,—This is a ** broadcast ~ 
people who unite in the * fellowship 
are the “ unit of help ~: we are the * 
Editor proposes our union in the spirit of the plan of the Rural 


Deans. 
IIlere, indeed, is the proudest achievement of all— this 
union of * Sweet-* Berdar™ and the Spectator! And now 


you want our credentials, and why we need you, for our good 
and maybe for your own. We think you have chosen well, 
for we too like you are proud of our standing, and of our 
lineage in the industrial story of Glamorgan. 

Our story goes back beyond * Coal”: our hills are scarred 
with the scattered mounds of the iron-works of more than a 
hundred years ago. It is said that the first steel rails laid in 
America were made here. We had great names once, names 
which still remind us of the “iron age of Aberdare 
¥othergill, Scale, Crawshay, Bailey—and since then * Coal.” 
Lord Rhondda was born here, and the first Lord Merthyr lived 
and ruled here for fifty years. And through the years we 
have grown, and stretched ourselves down the valley and up 
the hill-sides, until the little thirteenth century mountain 
church has become the mother of seven parishes, and_ still 
we remain * Sweet-’ Berdar. ” 

In our better days we wrought well for God and King and 
our fellow-men. Our fourscore churches and chapels testify 
to our faith ; our cenotaph and long Roll of Honour speak of 
our loyalty ; our hospital, maintained by the pence of our 
people, tells of our care for the men stricken in that ceaseless 
warfare in the bowels of the earth. And now you dare not 
vaze into your fire on these winter nights and forget the men 
who risk their all for your comfort. 

And we need —well, most of all we need work. 

Tlere it is not the destitution of the casual and careless so 
much as the privation of the industrious and thrifty: the 
miners here, more than 10,000 of them, earned a living wage 
once, and deserved every penny of it. And hundreds of them 
saved a bit and bought house and garden, and filled the 
secondary schools to overflowing with their bright-eved 
children. And our tradesmen were a splendid people, giving 
breadth and stability to the social life of the community. 
And now we are all involved together in a common ruin. 

The savings of a lifetime, the business of two or three genera- 
tions— all are swallowed up in this cataclysm of the coalfield. 
And the paralysis creeps upward : it begins with the weakest 
members. The hearts of even the strong are beginning to fail] 
them for fear, and we need the fellowship of such as you to 
help us through the hardness of the winter—‘ Until this 
tyranny be overpast,” and a way out has been found. 1 am, 
Sir, &e., 

J. A. Lewis (Canon). Vicar and Rural Dean. 

The Vicarage, Aberdare. 


[T'0 the Editor of the Sev raTor.]} 
Sirn,— As a resident in Aberdare and as a member of the local 
Urban District Council, | was very interested in your article 
on Aberdare in last week's issue of the Spectator. 1 fee] 
certain that many people will have reason to be grateful to the 
Spectator for the interest it has taken in our distressed town, 

I think that in the circumstances your readers will be 
interested to learn that at the last meeting of the Aberdare 
U.D.C. a motion was unanimously passed to set up a 
Committee with a view to examining the possibilities of 
ittracting new industries to the town. I feel certain that, 
ifter all, this is an essential step in solving our difliculties, for 
the transfer of labour to other districts must necessarily prove 
1 prolonged, expensive, and diflicult process. 

Aberdare has very definite advantages to offer to new 
industries, including: (1) A much wider and more open 
valley than is usual in the coalfield, with consequently better 
sites for works and factories. (2) An unsurpassed position as 
regards communication by road and rail, being almost equi- 
distant from Cardiff and Swansea and being served by two 
branches of the G.W. Railway, one on the direct route to the 


the Editor 


Midlands and the North via Pontypool Road. (8) An 
excellent water supply, and. of course, cheap coal immediately 
at hand. (4) A seitled population of over fifty thousand 
people, many of whom cannot be re-employved in the coal 
mines and the vast majority of whom desire nothing better 
than to secure work on any reasonable terms that may be 
offered them. 


districts have to bring their workers from afar and house 


Industries establishing themselves in country 
them, which expense niust largely offset the saving in rates. 
This will, of course, be particularly the case when the new 
Derating Bill comes into effect. 

I hesitate to trespass further on your space, but I would 
suggest that this aspect of the problem, the, as it were, 
carrying the Mountain of Industry to the Mahomet of Labour, 
is one that deserves the attention of the Government and of 
all who desire to find a solution for the terrible plight of the 
coalfields. —I am, Sir, &c., 

Wirt J. Hiopars, 
Nant Goch, Llaydceoed, Aberdare. S. Wales. 


|To the Editor of the Svucs \TOR.] 
Sir, - Tam very glad to know that the Spectator is “ adopting * 
a place in the distressed area. I am writing to suggest 
that it might be a good thing to give the contributors the 
option of sending a sum down at once or of sending so 
much weekly for so many weeks or montlis, as the distress, 
alas ! is not likely to decrease for a long time to come. 

Some people find it easier to spare say a pound a week for 
a year than a Jump sum of £52 down. Such contributors 
could write to you, promising to give so much weekly for so 
many weeks or months, and you would thus know what sums 
vou could confidently look for in the future, as well as receiving 
Jump sums down at once from other contributors. 

The weekly contributors could instruct their bankers to 
pay their donations for them to you every week up to a stated 
date. 
at once, or a pound a week for five months, whichever plan 
you think best and most useful. I am, Sir. &e., 

G. R. Wicram. 


I shall be glad to send you £20, either in a lump sum down 


12 More's Garden, Chelsea, SW. 3. 

| This is an excellent suggestion. Weare sure there are many 
of our readers who would be willing to send weekly con- 
tribution while the need is so urgent. We shall return to 


this subject.--Ed. Spectator.| 


WHAT IS WRONG WITH BRITISH 
AGRICULTURE ? 
| To the Editor of the Seecrator.| 

Sirn,— There is certainly no “ panecea for the agricultural 
depression,” as ene of your correspondents would suggest 
that I have advocated, just as little as there is a short cut 
to success in any other walk of life. All advancement rests 
ultimately on hard, patient, and loving labour, directed and 
helped by sound knowledge. 

My reference to the means for agricultural cdueation in 
Denmark was perhaps not sufliciently definite. The broad 
basis for education over there is not the higher colleges but 
the numerous Canada and New 
Zealand have modelled their farm education largely on 
Seandinavian lines with most satisfactory results. 

I maintain that co-operation is the only and ultimate 
goal for which to steer. but it can never be elfective until the 


lower county = schools. 


individual members are intellectualiy and morally capable 
of giving it proper backing. One of vour correspondents puts 
the case in a nutshell when relating his experiences with 
certain dairy farmers. 
groups all over the world; why do we talk about the 
This universal realization of the 


Why does industry combine into large 


rationalization of industry ? 
inevitable necessity of co-operation will eventually compel 
farmers to join hands. The co-operative units may be quite 
modest and should certainly not be centralized into unwieldy 
associations, but they must be large enough to command 
respect both as sellers and buyers. 

We can, however, find a pleasant and instructive lesson 
nearer home in the development of poultry farming within 
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recent years, which has advanced largely through the help of 
co-operation. It is the only branch of farming which pays, 
and it pays handsomely. On the other hand poultry farming 
is admittedly the easiest branch of farming to learn and 
master. 

May I dwell a little further on the three points in Mr, 
Coward’s most stimulating letter ? 

(1) The present agricultural education committees existing 
in most counties have too limited a scope and activity. The 
county organizations which I have suggested should not only 
influence education, but also take action in any matter of 
importance to agriculture, keep stud animals, supply special 
seed, carry out tests, arrange competitions, act as 
arbitrators, &c., &c. 

(2) The proposal to include agricultural instruction in the 
curriculum of secondary schools is eminently sound, but we 
shall need many of the special schools mentioned above 
as well. 

(3) My proposal to introduce farmers from abroad may seem 
fantastic, but it would be the quickest way of disseminating 
knowledge and should be done on strictly business lines. I 
am inclined to think that there would be great competition 
for these farms, and few occupants would miss the chance of 
buying out ultimately. 

But why is it so fantastic ? Has not England, like so many 
other countries in times gone by, imported skilled manufac- 
turers and workmen for the then new industries of silk, linen, 
wool, and even iron? It was not fantastic at that time but 
highly profitable. Let us be frank and take a long and 
charitable view. If we necd more knowiedge, let us admit 
it and act. 

Two more points in reply to Mr. Coward. The value of 
all kinds of foodstuff grown in England exceeds by far the 
value of any other branch of industry. This can easily be 
verified by statistics, which still do not include that con- 


siderable value which represents direct consumption by 
producers. Generally speaking, it does not pay to grow corn 


for sale, but it pays handsomely to feed your animals with 
home-grown corn to the largest possible extent, thus cutting 
out the double profit of the middleman who buys the farmer's 
corn and sells back to him offals and synthetic foodstuffs, 
often at fancy prices. 

In conclusion I can only come back to my starting point, 
that the one possible road to success, as it has been throughout 
the ages, is that of hard work intelligently applied. We 
must look to the coming generation for the fostering of the 
new type of farmer—for never has Britain been in a more 
desperate need of a strong and virile peasantry. And nowhere 
in the world is there a fairer and more pleasant land, more 
eminently fitted for intensive agriculture. 

Our Dominions are demanding men and women with 
the knowledge and love of farm work, while our educational 
systems are turning out a youth which flocks to the towns, 
and which, when sick and disillusioned and realizing the 
misery and futility of the life there, will rise up in bitter 
revolt and try to shatter our civilization. 

But the signs are not lacking that all over the country 
people are awakening to these facts and that the national 
conscience is at last beginning to stir.—I am, Sir, &c., 

J. O. Bovina, 


[To the Editor of the Srecravor.] 

Sir,—Mr. J. O. Boving asks, “ Is it too much to expect the 
average reader to pay more than fleeting attention?” to his 
most excellent article entitled “* What is wrong with agri- 
culture?” The answer of every man who loves England 
should be—that if such practical measures as Mr. Boving 
proposes could be made a political issue, he would vote for 
no one who was not pledged to support them. 

As one who takes a considerable part in seeking to transfer 
young men from blind alley urban jobs to rural work in our 
great Overseas Dominions, I welcome Mr. Boving’s proposals 
as being pre-eminently sane and easy of accomplishment if 
we could but persuade our legislators to take any real interest 
in home agriculture. To-day the British Government 
(through the Ministry of Labour and Oversea Settlement 
Department) is spending hundreds of thousands of pounds 
per annum in training men for an agricultural iife overseas. 

Would it not be wiser to spend twice the amount in carrying 


out the proposals as outlined by Mr. Boving? This would 
probably result in producing far more farmers than the 
number for whom farms are available in this country. So 
much the better. Canada, Australia, and New Zealand would 
gladly take all the surplus, giving them every facility and 
guidance in taking up farms of their own. 

A combined effort to educate the youth of this country to 
take up farming as a career—along the lines suggested by 
Mr. Boving—would not only save us from the cry that the 
Dominions are denuding us of our best agricultural workers, 
but would give the Old Country all the farmers she can 
accommodate, and at the same time have many more to spare 
for the Dominions which so truly need them.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Cyrit BAvIN. 

George Williams House, 13, Russell Square, W.C. 1. 





[To the Editor of the SeecTator.] 

Sir. It is a waste of public money to educate more people 
for the profession of agriculture in this country until the 
marketing problem is solved. The women of England have 
shown in the War what they can do on the land, and it is the 
deplorable condition of the industry that is driving men and 
women off the land to-day. No one denies the credit due to 
the farmers of France, Belgium, Denmark, Germany and 
Sweden for their efficient farming, hard work and intelligence, 
but it is indiscriminate dumping by these and other countries 
that causes chaos in our home markets, over which the 
British farmer has no control. In this country no attempt is 
made to reduce overlapping or competition in the markets. 
Iam a fruit farmer. With regard to shiploads and trainloads 
of foreign fruit brought to this country, my Association informs 
me foreign combines settle its destination on arrival. We 
have no means of knowing the markets it is destined for: the 
Ministry of Agriculture do not attempt to inform us. 

My fruit is graded, of guaranteed weight and packed to suit 
the market it is sent to ; it is marked “ British Grown”; the 
farm was awarded a bronze medal by the Royal Agricultural 
Society of England this season. All this is of no avail on a 
glutted market,as I know to my cost. If the Associations in 
this country and the Colonies would combine at the invitation 
and with the co-operation of the State to organize the markets 
of this country, and if that policy should be national and 
not a party measure, it would be a step towards remedying the 
existing state of affairs. 

The type of manager required for such organization (as 
pointed out in the Report issued by the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture and Fisheries on large scale co-operative marketing in 
the United States, 9. 105) ** is one accustomed not to farming 
but to business. In brief, the atmosphere of the modern super- 
co-operative is that of big business in the sphere of farming.” 
British agriculture should be one of the biggest businesses in 
the world.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A Britisu FARMER, 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.| 

Sir,—Your correspondent, Mr. Edward Coward (Spectator, 
December 8th), thinks * Mr. Boving’s constructive proposals 
are of no value.” He makes a small one of his own—* that 
during haytime and harvest men should work on Saturday 
afternoons at the ordinary rate of wage per hour—not at 
overtime rate.” Let us see the value of this suggestion. In 
this county the statutory payment for overtime in excess of 
ordinary time is 2d. per hour. If six hours weve worked at 
overtime rate the cost would be Is. per man per week. As I 
employ ten men, and hay and harvest last, say, six weeks, 
the cost of overtime to me is £3 for the season. I agree with 
Mr. Coward that his constructive suggestion is a * small” 
one. As 1 do not ask the men to work overtime unless the 
weather is favourable, I get very good value for my money. 

Mr. Coward has advised farmers to spend less time at 
markets. I wonder if he saw in the Times a few weeks ago a 
letter from an Eastern Counties farmer, name and address 
given, who wrote: “ Ll attend several markets every week, 
including Chelmsford.’ The saving of overtime would not 
go far to mect his market expenses.—I am, Sir, &c., 

ERNEST Parke, 
Kineton, Warwick, 
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SELF-HELP FARMING 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Sir,—An interesting article by Mr. Haddow appeared in the 
Spectator of September 8th, under the heading of Self-Help 
Farming in New Zealand, but it wiil not do for people to think 
that is the only country where farmers do all their own repairs 
to tractors, implements, etc., as well as building such things as 
wool sheds, bridges, and houses. Here in Kenya it is usual 
to find all the tools mentioned by Mr. Haddow on a farm, and 
the average farmer knows well how to use them too. A 
workshop is an absolute necessity, as many of us are 100 miles 
and more from a town, and even those who live nearer can 
rarely afford to employ mechanics, carpenters, ete. After 
ten years in this country there is very little in the way of 
blacksmithing or carpentry that a farmer cannot do, and it is 
a poor look-out for those who have failed to learn how to handle 
all the implements and tools enumerated by Mr. Haddow 
including such things as stucks and dies and hack saws. It 
is not unusual for a farmer to remetal the bearings of his. 
tractors, as well as doing the yearly total overhaul and all 
ordinary running repairs. Rams and pumps for water supply 
with piping, etc., are usually all fixed with no outside help. 

Some who can afford it may employ Indian carpenters to 
build their houses, but the majority are content with home- 
made houses of split timber such as Mr. Haddow describes, 
or mud and wattle thatched with grass, or sometimes stone 
cut and trimmed on the farm, and very attractive many of 
these are.—I am, Sir, &c. H. M. Perrson, 

Nakuru, Kenya Colony. 


SOME SAFEGUARDING FIGURES 

[To the Editor of the SPECTATOR.| 
Sir,—I read with great interest the article appearing in your 
issue of December 8th on the above subject, and, since you 
refer to myself, perhaps you will permit me to reply. I am 
glad to see you state it may be necessary to secure an industry 
which is essential to national safety, or to prevent a social 
dislocation, but you also state “the price has to be paid in 
some way.” It is clear from your quotations from the 
Economist that you share the view that, if you safeguard an 
industry, either the price is raised or a drop in price is inter- 
cepted. 

Those of us who believe in safeguarding are naturally 
pleased that the doctrine hitherto laid down—that articles 
protected must cost more—has been modified, and that we 
are now told by all leading Free Trade statesmen that what has 
happened is that the price has not been raised but it might 
have been still lower but for the duties. This is a notable 
change of view and is no doubt due to the fact that in no single 
instance, as far as I am aware, has the price of the safe- 
guarded commodity increased, and it is of course notorious 
that there have been great reductions in the prices of motor- 
cars, artificial silks, and dyes, and considerable reductions in 
the prices of motor tyres, motor-cycles, gloves, pianos, gramo- 
phones, and gramophone records. 

I invite you, however, to consider as to whether the changed 
worlc. conditions have not proved that, under mass production 
with a secure home market not only need there be no increase 
in cost, but that the price actually may be, and usually is, 
reduced. 

If the British manufacturer has a sure market of 40 odd 
million souls in Great Britain, he then has an opportunity of 
maximum production, and with a safe home output he is able 
so to reduce his overhead charges that both the home price 
and the price for export may be considerably reduced. This 
is in fact what has happened in the industries I have referred 
to. and I am confirmed in this opinion by all the leaders of 
the industries concerned. 

The policy of safeguarding has one main object, and that 
is the increase of productive industry and the increase of 
employment. I do not think anyone now disputes that this 
object has been achieved, and although I agree that figures are 
frequently unsatisfactory, I think it will not be denied that 
increased production has been really remarkable, as_ the 
following instances prove : 


1925. 1927. 
Production of motor-cars e» 121,000 és 157,000 

1926. 1927. 
Commercial cars : ce  “H,000: ... 52,000 


*The duty was imposed in 1926. 


In the case of pianos, more are being manufactured in Great 
Britain now than in any year since 1913. In the case of lace, 
the first seven months ending July 1927-28, compared with 
the same months 1925-1926, the total sales for home and 
export, as furnished by 55 lace finishers have increased by 
44 pcr cent. Fabric gloves—in the last quarter of 1925, the 
production was 24,069 dozen pairs; in the second quarter of 
1928, 62,247 dozen pairs. Leather gloves—for the last quarter 
of 1925, 102,020 dozen pairs, and for the second quarter of 
1928, 139,731 dozen pairs. 

I apologise for these different dates, but I have taken those 
which are the latest at my disposal compared with those at 
the nearest date before the duties were imposed or re-imposed. 

The results in dyes optical glass, scientific instruments, 
and photographic apparatus are just as remarkable, and I do 
not think any Free Trader now disputes the enormous progress 
in production in these industries. I hope I am not unfairly 
interpreting the moral of your article if I state that the Free 
Trade case does not seriously contend these facts, but is now 
based entirely on the question of exports. 

May I, however, remind you that it is the Free Traders, 
and not the Safeguarders, who, driven back from their original 
defences, are now concentrating on the subject of exports ? 
I suggest for your consideration that no one can claim that 
safeguarding has harmed the exports of safeguarded industries, 
unless it can be proved in fact that the prices of these goods 
have been raised, but this no serious student of economics could 
contend, and the Free Traders, therefore, have fallen back on 
the sweeping assertion that exports are affected. We reply 
that if you take the total volume of exports of safeguarded 
goods, although there may be a variation here and there from 
time to time, the broad tendency shows that in the aggregate 
they actually show an increase. 

The only reply of the Free Traders to this is that it is unfair 
to include silk, motors, musical instruments, or safety razors, 
presumably because its spoils the symmetry of the Free Trade 
case. I therefore suggest that, since no British goods have 
been raised in price owing to safeguarding, the exports of 
those goods cannot have been affected, and may I remind 
you that in every case where we are suffering from foreign 
competition that competition is coming from _ protected 
countries which are able to import manufactured goods pro- 
duced more cheaply than we can under the Free Trade system ? 

I have no doubts that your arguments and those you quote 
from the Economist presume to be based upon proved facts 
of world trade, and I would therefore remind you that at the 
end of last session I asked the President of the Board of Trade 
to give me the total exports of manufactured goods, from 
1880 to 1927, from the United Kingdom under Free Trade, 
and from our two principal protected rivals in the Old World— 
namely, France and Germany—and our two principal protected 
rivals in export trade in the New World—namely, the United 
States of America and Canada—and in reply I received this 
interesting table : Exports of Manufactured Goods. 

Percentage 


1880, 1927. excess ot 
Million Million 1927 

£ £ over 1880, 
United Kingdom oe as ABA 564.0 .. 186 
France .. 7. “a as 73.6 ..: Sek: 265 
Germany — a a Ses. as. Gece 6 352 
United States of America os ao.4 .« “GOR8 4. 2,099 
Canada .. ea Fe ‘an ht ar 73.3 10,371 


It will thus be seen that the rates of growth of exports of 
manufactures from protected countries have been immensely 
greater than from this country, but the Free Traders in reply 
to my challenge stated that percentages were valueless and 
I should have taken the actual increase in value. I then 
pointed out that the combined exports of manufactures of 
France and Germany totalled in 1880 £42,000,000 less than 
the United. Kingdom, and in 1927 they were £75,000,000 
greater, and the United States of America, which totalled 
one-eighth of our exports of manufactures in 1880, has to-day 
drawn level. If you take these three countries, compared to 
the United Kingdom in 1880, we had more than one-half of the 
total, and in 1927 less than one-third. 

Finally, in desperation, the Free Traders suggested there 
was only one real test, and that was the exports of manufac- 
tures per head of population during this period. I therefore 
took the trouble to ascertain the population in 1880 and 1927, 
and I discovered that the exports of manufactures from the 
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United Kingdom per head of population increased over the 
same period 2} times; those of Germany threefold; those 
of France 3} times; those of the United States of America 
ninefold. 

I therefore submit that by every test our protected rivals 
have increased their exports of manufactures to a greater 
extent than we have in Free Trade Britain, and the same will 
be found to be true with total overseas trade. 

If I am correct, then it is quite clear that protected countries 
have not only not suffered in total volume of trade, but have 
increased their essential labour-giving trade to a far greater 
extent than has been the case with the United Kingdom.— 
I am, Sir, &c., 

Henry Pace Crort, Chairman, Executive. 

Empire Industries Association, 26 Abingdon Street, SW. 1. 


ANGLO-AMERICAN RELATIONS 
[To the Editor of the Srrecraror.] 
Sirx,—In your interesting article (December Ist) on this most 
important subject I note that you say : 

‘The ideal, which need not be a distant one, is that the two 

navies should be joint guardians of the seas.” 
Will you permit me to point out that I tried to uphold this 
* ideal’ more than thirty-four years ago? In March, 1894, 
the North American Review published my article, ** A Naval 
Union with Great Britain,” in which I wrote :— 

*“Can there be any doubt that the supreme interests of the 
two nations at this moment is that the ocean routes should be 
inviolate and inviolable, or that this interest will increase with 
the years? Is there not here a basis for a union which will endure? 

I went on to point out in detail how such a 
would work, and that :— 

*“No guarantee of peace on the seas could be comparably 

as effective. No other policy could open out to the American 
Navy such a noble prospect of world-wide beneficence.” 
I believe that, if this ‘* Naval Union” had existed in 1914, 
the Great War would have been averted. Tempora mutantur, 
and I think that the present time holds out far less hope 
of this * Union,” or of the * Anglo-American Council” for 
the settlement of disputes, which I sketched out and strongly 
advocated in 1894. 

I trust, therefore, that your view, that my * ideal need not 
be a distant one” is more accurate than any forecast which 
I can now cherish.—I am, Sir, &e., 

101 Onslow Square. 


* union ” 


SYDENHAM. 


[To the Editor of the Seecratror.] 

Sir,—Many who regard the Spectator as the leading British 
commentator on our relations with the United States will 
have specially welcomed its close attention to the subject 
in recent weeks. Prompted by the frank discussion vhich 
has always been characteristic of your policy, I venture the 
opinion that your excellent article gf December ist never- 
theless errs on the side of leniency to America, on a point 
which is vital to world peace. 

There can be no disagreement here or in America that 
“war between the two countries is unthinkable.” Public 
opinion, as you say, would not stand it. Tee most likely 
cause of a clash is in our mutual relation to the rest of the 
world. Now Britain being with the majority a member of 
the League of Nations, which may require blockade in effecting 
“economic pressure upon an offending power,” she is already 
bound in international relations more closely than by sny 
agreement that may be binding only between herself and 
another country. This fact must be faced in every discussion 
with America of the sea problem. 

Although your article advocates a further “ taking thought 
- . . to hit upon a plan . . . in the interests of 
civilization,’ America already has it in her power to put 
these interests first, by becoming a member of the League. 
This simple act taken at the earliest moment compatible 
with her legislative procedure would climinate the need 
for special American decisions on sea in the event of war. 

It is certainly to be hoped that under a new President 
so widely conversant with the European situation, America 
may shortly revise her policy on the League of Nations. As 
I found emphasized during my residence at Princeton Univer- 
sity, an influential section of the American people is decidedly 


in favour of this course. “ Slowly our country is learning a 
painful lesson, that we have made a cruel and wicked mistake.” 
writes Professor Harper in a recent review of the work of 
Woodrow Wilson. “ If human destiny is really the result of 
constant will, rather than the sport of mutually contradicting 
and destructive national interests, the idealists must in the 
end prevail.” 

To many Americans the League of Nations is still an ideal 
of broader significance even than relations with Britain. 
Happily the sea problem from its concrete nature appears 
to demand a solution in which the two ideals are inseparab! 
—TIam, Sir, &c., 

Blunt House, Oxted, Surrey. 

[We fear that those who hope that the United States wil] 
join the League of Nations at an early date are destined to 
disappointment. We wish we could think otherwise.— 
Ed. Spectator.} 


Joun A. BENN. 


CIRCUS AND TRAINED ANIMALS 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.| 
Sir,—As a member of the * Jack London Club * (R.S.P.C.A.), 
may I beg all lovers of the truth, as well as lovers of animals, 
to realize what it means when they take their children to thy 
show and glitter of a circus entertainment where anima! 


actors perform. Never could the audience imagine the 
prolonged and systematic cruelty which underlies thes 
performances. Occasionally a few people with imagination 


have a natural sense of something wrong behind the scenes 
one of those was the well-known writer, Jack London, who 
wrote his last book, Michael, Brother of Jerry, with tly 
deliberate purpose of informing the public of the unavoidabk 
brutality on which the trained-animal world rests—and 
this is what he tells :— 

* Behind the show and glitter of performance was a body of 
cruelty so horrible that I am confident no normal person exists 
who, once aware of it, could ever enjoy looking on at any trained 
animal turn.” 


Jack London was no namby-pamby sentimentalist, and 
to quote from his book again, he says :— 
“I have a strong stomach and a hard head, but what turns 


my head and makes my gorge rise, is the cold-blooded, conscious 
deliberate cruelty and torment that is manifest behind ninety-nine 
of every hundred trained-animal turns. Cruelty as a fine art, 
has attained its perfect flower in the trained-animal world.” 

Read Jack London's account of the spiked saddle on the 
bucking mule, and each and every tortuous method underlying 
the training of these lesser animals of the world, both tame 
and wild. Read of the trainer who reigns in an animal hell, 
which he creates and makes lucrative, and judge what you 
think of a people and country who patronize such tragic 
Nor does it make any less the sin, if the 
In places unhampered 


performances ! 
training takes place on the Continent. 
by laws for the protection of animals, the countenancing 
and encouraging of such evils is every bit as bad, and only 
adds * hypocrisy ~ to our everlasting shame ! 

If the laughter-loving public would join the ** Jack London 
Club ” (at the cost of a postage stamp) and make themselves 
acquainted with the grim facts involved in training for the 
then gradually for want of any audience 
The boycotting of animal 


* sawdust ring,” 
these shows would cease to exist. 
performances in England would act as an example to other 
civilized countries to do likewise, and thereby abolish another 
blot on humanity.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Mernie. HH. D. Wu.tovasy. 
Wl. 


> 
=) 


5 Warley Street, London 


THE CONSECRATION OF BISHOPS 

|To the Editor of the Seecraror.| 
Sir,—In dealing with the problem of jurisdiction as regards 
the Church of England in relation to the State, we are the 
heirs of a long and complicated historical tradition so typically 
English as to be the despair of the logician. Long before the 
Reformation Bishoprics were regarded as of Royal foundation 
and in some sense as donatives of the Crown, primarily because 
of the temporalities attached to them. None the less the 
claim of the Crown to the direct right of appointment without 
election by the Church was successfully resisted. Chapters 
attached to Cathedrals vindicated their claim to be canonically 
entitled to elect their Bishops. 
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Space forbids a survey of the great Investiture controversy 
between the King and the Church. The upshot of it was a 
typically English compromise between the Temporal and 
Spiritual Powers which persists to-day. The law as to rights 
of patronage was not altered at the Reformation, but 
Henry VIII. in 1533 secured to the Crown the right of nomina- 
tion to ‘all English Bishoprics. As Mr. Cawley is fond of 
quoting statutes, I would remind him that a later statute 
(1 Edward VI, cap. 2) to abolish the form of election and to 
make all Bishoprics once more donatives of the Crown by 
letters patent was among the Acts repealed by Queen Mary 
and not revived under Elizabeth. What happened was the 
revival of the Act of 1533, which governs appointments to 
Bishoprics to this day. 

The procedure is for the issue of a Royal licence to elect 
and an accompanying letter naming a person desired. The 
election is still in the hands of the Chapter. True that a 
refusal to clect the person so named would involve the Chapter 
in severe civil penalties, but the power of refusal remains and 
may yet be exercised. 

We reach then this position: the Civil power nominates to 
the sacred office; the Spiritual power alone can consecrate 
to it. No claim has ever yet been made that a civil oflicer of 
the Crown could transform a priest into a bishop. Civil 
officers in modern times are wonderful persons, but their 
warmest admirers have never yet credited them with the 
power to perform miracles. 

It may be urged that the process of election by the Chapter 
is a mere form. The Crown in reality creates the Bishops. 
There is suflicient truth in this to justify the present dis- 
satisfaction in Church circles with a system which on the 
whole, however, works fairly well. The utmost that can be 
said against it is that it might conceivably enable a Prime 
Minister who happened to possess a genius for discovering 
mediocrity as a qualification for civil and ecclesiastical pre- 
ferment to superimpose upon a long-suffering Church an 
almost unbroken series of undistinguished persons to govern 
it. None the less, the spiritual jurisdiction conferred upon 
Bishops by consecration is spiritually derived and incapable 
of being conveyed by any secular authority. 

The day which sees the Crown nominating a morally unfit 
person to a Bishopric will witness also the refusal of the 
chapter to elect and of the Bishops to consecrate, no matter 
what the consequences may be. The ultimate authority in 
the Church of England for permissive additions and devia- 
tions from the Book of Common Prayer is the Corporate 
Episcopate functioning constitutionally—i.e., through Con- 
vocation. Secular legal sanction may be desirable but is not 
ultimately essential.—I am, Sir, «e., 

King’s College, W.C. 2. H. Macrice ReEttron, 


THE NEW AMERICAN METAL EXCHANGE 

[To the Editcr of the Svecraronr.] 
Sir.—The most divergent views have been expressed on the 
significance of the new American Metal Exchange, which 
opened last week in New York, to facilitate dealings in tin, 
Remote as we are here in Cornwall from tre centre of the 
<mpire, we still look very closely at events that concern 
the Empire, and it may be that at times we see them in 
better perspective than do those who are working in the 
midst of them. 

One aspect of the new Exchange which has struck us here, 
but which apparently has not been yet fully realized in 
London, is the fact that by bringing buyers of tin closer 
together the new Exchange may ultimately have the effect 
of making possible a conference between them and the pro- 
ducers and smelters. This, as in the case of copper, might 
lead to an understanding which would reduce the gambling 
element in the market, and so lead to a more stable price, 
on which, more than anything else, Cornwall, at least, the 
oldest mining centre in the world, depends for its salvation. 

It may be that the wish is father to the thought, but I 
cannot help feeling that in this way the new Exchange may 
have effects far more important to the industry than ever its 
organizers expected.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Herbert Tuomas, 
Managing-Director of the Cornish 


Parade Street, Penzance. Amalgamated Newspapers, 


GREAT BRITAIN AND RUSSIA 
[To the Editor of the Sevcraror.] 

Sir,—The article under the above title in your issue of 
December 8th will, I should imagine, cause considerable sur- 
prise to readers of the Spectator. It reads rather more like 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald than the Spectator itself. The article 
says: “the Russian Government, through the IJzvestia, 
has been pressing for a statement from Great Britain as to 
the concrete and exact conditions which would provide a 
basis for the renewal of relations.” 

If our Government is wise, they will take a leaf out of the 
United States’ book, and say. as they have done : 
ledge your debts and cease trving to foment revolution in our 
country.” Our policy has been vacillating and inconsistent. 
The policy of the U.S. has been steady and unswerving. 
America is respected by the Russian Government for her steady 
consistency. We have irritated and exasperated Russia. by 
pretending, sometimes, that intercourse with such a gang of 
bloody tyrants was at all possible. The position is perfectly 
plain, and it is Capitalism and Civilization versus Socialism, 
Anarchy, and Starvation. The writer of your article wants, 
evidently, to have a “ foot in both camps.” 

It is exceedingly probable that, if England's policy had 
been as straightforward and consistent as America’s, poor 
unhappy Russia would by now have been out of her troubles, 
Nothing contributed so much to the downfall of Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald's Government as the proposal to lend £40.000,000 
to Russia. Nothing which our present Government has done, 
has been so popular as the clearing out of the Reds. 

There are two ways of dealing with a tiger. You can go 
out and shoot him, or vou can keep out of his way. This is 
what our Government has decided to do. As my friend, 
Mr. St. Loe Strachey, your late respected Editor, said, more 


* Acknow- 


than once, in your paper, “It is no use stroking a tiger and 
-alling him pretty pussy.” Mr. Harriman, the great American 


financier, who reorganized the Union Pacific railroad, has 
recently invested between 7,000,000 and 8,000,000 dollars 
under the Russian Government, and has cleared out with a 
total loss, declaring that negotiations with such a Government 
are impossible. 

I do not think many of your readers would subscribe to 
any Russian Government Loan, for the Russian Government 
is a fraudulent bankrupt.—-I am, Sir, &c., 

EF. L. OLiver, 

The Waterhouse, Bollington, Macclesfield. 

[We know that many of our readers disagree with our views 
on Anglo-Russian relations—but there can be no element of 
surprise. Our policy has been entirely consistent. ver 
since the rupture of diplomatic relations with the Soviet last 
year we have not refrained from stating plainly why we think 
the Government's policy was a mistaken one. We have 
never condoned Bolshevism, but there will be no staple 
foundations for world peace so long as Russia is treated as 
a pariah. Why should Great Britain be the only important 
country in Europe which refuses to have diplomatic contact 
with Russia? We frequently discussed Anglo-Russian rela- 
tions with Mr. St. Loe Strachey and we know that he shared 
our general view on the subject.—Kd. Spectator.| 


MORE MUNICIPAL GOLF COURSES NEEDED 

[To the Editor of the Specratror.] 
Sir,—Here is a thought}for our twenty-nine Labour Councils, 
many of whom are about to meet for the first time. Of the 
twenty-nine, four only, according to the Golfer's Handbook, 
have publicly-owned courses. I wonder why? They will 
all be eager for their municipal trams and swimming baths, 
and electric light, and gas, and water supply and for public 
parks. Have our municipalities forgotten the thousands of 
people who, sentenced for life to the inkpot and the typewriter, 
look to some outdoor sport for amusement, fresh air and 
exercise, yet cannot well afford the 3s, 6d. or 5s. generally 
charged for a game of golf? 

A municipal golf course is as essential to a large town 
as a public park, and one city has laid out no fewer than 
four public courses, the charge being only Is. 6d. a round 
(18 holes), or 2s. a day. Surely all these champions of the 
people who have just been elected up and down the country 
are not going to be content merely to follow in this question 
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of public golf courses the natural enemies of municipalization ? 
-~- I am, Sir, &c., Jos. Compron. 

House of Commons. 

{We cordially welcome this suggestion. There is urgent 
need for the provision of more municipal golf courses in 
England. Scotland regards golf as a poor man’s game, 
which it certainly is not south of the Tweed, with some 
exceptions,—Ed. Spectator.] 


WHY MR. HOOVER WON 

[70 the Editor of the Specrator.| 
Sir,—Most of us will disagree with the statement that the 
election of Mr. Hoover is a victory for Prohibition. Far 
from it. Prohibition was not considered an issue by the 
vast majority of the electorate. It was the Republican 
vampaign strategy to discount the Prohibition issue. 
Republican speakers and literature repeatedly told the voters 
that Prohibition was not an issue. Support of opponents of 
Prohibition was weaned away from Governor Smith by 
these arguments. I have hundreds of friends in this locality, 
good Americans, who have no respect for the Eighteenth 
Amendment, but who voted fer Mr. Hoover because they 
always vote the Republican national ticket. The same 
upplies to every locality in the United States. 

Men drank wet and voted dry because of partisan politics, 
and in a few weeks the wets and the drys will be drinking 
again out of the same bottle as before the election of Mr. 
lloover. No, and as a Protestant and a lifelong Republican, 
. am ashamed to confess it, Governor Smith's defeat was 
largely due to his religion. Protestant bigotry, revolting 
at the thought of a Catholic in the White House, hid behind 
the Volstead Act and vented its hate and spite in this cowardly 
way. 

In Virginia another factor entered largely into its defection 
from its usual place in the Democratic column, and this was 
* snobbery.” Many of the so-called First Families, forgetting 
the humble origin of the nation’s greatest President, resented 
the possible elevation of Governor Smith from the sidewalks 
of New York to the Presidential chair, a strange factor to 
enter into an election in this land that boasts of equal 
opportunities for all its citizens. 

The Republican ticket, of course, received the support 
of the militant drys for its Prohibition plank alone, but the two 
factors L mention, together with the belief deeply rooted in 
the minds of so many of our citizens that Republicanism 
and prosperity are synonymous terms, gave Mr. Hoover his 
large majority. And it is admitted by all fair-minded people, 
Republicans as well as Democrats, that religious bigotry 
swayed the largest block of votes in the Republican column, 
humiliating and saddening as the truth is to all of us who 
believed the dedication of this country to religious liberty 
was fact not fiction.—I am, Sir, &e., 

I’. W. O'DONNELL. 

Junction City, Kansas, U.S.A, 


POINTS FROM LETTERS 
Cats AnD Uvurra-Vioter Rays. 

Why do cats dislike ultra-violet rays? Our pearl-grey 
tabby would always sity the window until we inserted vita- 
ulass to admit these rays. Now she wen’t go near her old 
place. Is it because cats are nocturnal animals ?—Jons 
Srecrer, 10a Cunningham Place, St. John’s Wood, N.W. 8. 


Toarovucu tHe VALLEY OF THE SuApow or Dreatn. 


If * Widower” cares to write to me I will send him a list 
of fifty poems which I gathered together in a time of great 
trouble and bereavement, and which have been a source of 
consolation and help to myself and to one or two other grief- 
stricken people to whom I have sent them. I expect the list 
is too long for publication in the Spectator. B.M.'/XVCO, 
London, W.C. 1. 

{We have asked the writer to send us his list as we think 
many readers would be interested in it. —Ed. Spectator.| 


Kusia Kuan 
The mention of * Alph, the sacred river,” from Coleridge's 
* Kubla Khan” in vour * Questions on Rivers” this week leads 
one to ask why a great poet, with his presumably delicate 
ear, was led to choose a name that sounds more fitting for a 
street arab than a sacred river. If that was the name 


of the river then he could have left it out. <A _ little 
further on in the same poem we get, * As if this Karth in fast, 
thick pants were breathing.” ** Kubla Khan”* was composed in 
1797, and I suppose that even as long ago as that a necessary 
under-garment was known as “ pants.’ If so, the line can 
hardly be regarded as a very successful one in a poem, which, 
for some reason or other, is so much admired.— BALDWIN 5S, 
Harvey, Chillingly, Knebworth, Herts. 


Brees’ AND Wasps’ Porson, 

Tn his ** Country Life ~ notes in the Spectator of October 6th, 
1928, Sir W. Beach Thomas devotes a couple of paragraphs to 
bees’ and wasps’ poison and the best cure for their stings. 
Here in India in ordinary cases (I have no experience of being 
attacked and severely stung by a swarm of wild bees or 
wasps) the pain of a bee, wasp, or scorpion sting is instantly 
stopped by rubbing the spot with a freshly cut onion. This 
is far more effective than * blue-bag,” ammonia, vinegar, or 
any other application that I have ever heard of. Another 
interesting point is that a few bec-stings act as an eflicient 
cure for a mild touch of rheumatism. —S. D. Turner, Sidh 
Bari Tea Estate, Kangra Valley, Punjab. 


Sex INSTRUCTION OF CHILDREN. 

Noticing a letter on this subject, I write to say that for some 
years certain papers have been on sale in the oflices of the 
White Cross League, Victoria Street, S.W., which have been 
found really useful by scores of parents of boys. 

They were drawn up by a committee of schoolmasters 
appointed by the late Archbishop, and they are written with 
the view of their being read by a boy of twelve or thirteen 
with his father, if possible, in the room. The paper ought to 
be read through twice. This simple device gets rid of the 
greatest difliculty of all—the adult's shyness. Sixpence by 
post will produce the papers at once.—E, Lyrrre.ron, 
Overstrand, Cromer. 


Bririsu-AMERICAN NAvat Discussion. 

Of all comment on President Coolidge’s Armistice Day 
Speech I like yours as expressed in the New York World 
best. I, too, would like to see a Round Table conference 
of a half dozen level headed Englishmen and a half dozen of 
the same kind of Americans discuss such matters as Freedom 
of the Sea and Blockades. England and America can keep 
the Seas open if they will. In my humble opinion you are 
thinking straight on this subject and permit me to express 
my sincere appreciation of your well reasoned suggestion.—~ 
Wituam E. Byers, 1121 Commerce Building, Kansas City, 
Mo. 

JINKING. 

In Jamieson’s Scottish Dictionary there is a full reference to 
the word “* jink~ and the article suggests that it is derived 
from the French joucher—to deceive or from the South German 
swink-a—subterfugia quaerere or the German schwank-en 
celeriter movere. These give both the physical and moral 
applications of the word. In Colville’s Studies in Lowland 
Scots jink is mentioned as in use in both the Scottish Borders 
and Cumberland.— ANoruer Scor. 


Tut Hreigur or Cuartes Dickens. 

In vour delightful Centenary number, which is worth ten 
times its face value, your contributor, Mr. Chesterton, writes : 
—** We do not think of Dickens as tall, but he was not abnor- 
mally short.” ** We think of him as a vivacious little figure.” 
As a matter of fact, Dickens was five feet, nine inches, which 
is rather above middle height. As a small boy [ heard Dickens 
read at Brighton. I think he had to the last, what in those 
days Poole, the prince of tailors, termed “a _ frock-coat 
figure.” I always like to think of Dickens as a ** Cockney ” 
pure and simple. —J. P. Bacon Prinurpes, Burgess Hill, Sussex. 


The Stallion 


The grey grass in the early winter 
Stiffens and crinkles up for cold : 

The air withers the big hemlocks 
And bracken fronds are brown and old. 


* Where is the world ?” said the black stallion : 
And shook his head : and stamped in wonder : 
** Where is the world ? I smell battle, 
I hear shouting and hooves’ thunder.” 


Over the frozen field he clatters 

To reach the time his bones remember, 
Poor stallion! There's nothing here 

But a bare hedge and bleak December, 
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Some Books 


Tuk vast scope and mysterious outlines of such a theme 
as The Meaning of Life as shown in the Process of Evolution 
(Watts and Co., The Forum Series, 7d. and 1s.), when proposed 
as the subject of a popular booklet, have neither intimidated 
nor defeated Mr. C. EK. M. Joad ; who has produced in the 
sixty pages at his disposal a compact, remarkable, and also 
exceedingly readable philosophic essay. Mr. Joad, who has 
a peculiar talent for attacking the abstract in a fresh and 
concrete way, describes himself as a Vitalist. In the first 
part of his little treatise he examines and dismisses as inade- 
quate to the facts the theories of the universe put forward 
by the Theist, the Materialist and the Idealist. The world 
(as Stevenson observed some time ago) is full of a number of 
things: neither Matter alone nor Mind alone can, he feels, 
be made to account for them. ‘ Why, after all, should the 
universe contain only one thing? What we find is best 
described, in dualistic terms, as “a stream of life, and a world 
of static, obstructive matter.” The second and longest 
part of the essay sets forth the development of life from 
this point of view; and mainly in terms of the doctrine 
of Emergence. The more deeply we study it, says Mr. Joad, 
the more convinced we become that life is, above all, purposive. 
Its forward push is ever towards a widening and deepening 
of experience. It is always moving towards novelty, leaving 
behind its outworn garments. The sterile traditions of to-day 
are the corpses of yesterday's living discoveries. What, then, 
is this ultimate purpose ? In the third part of his essay Mr 
Joad tries to suggest a reply. Life, he thinks, is moving 
towards a state in which, emancipated from its concentration 
on material things, it will be more and more absorbed in the 
experience of value —of absolute Goodness, Beauty and Truth. 
That contemplation of Reality to which the mystic has * pres 
cariously and intermittently attained ~ is found to be the 
goal of Creation ; and on the summit of Being the paths of 
the mystic vitalist and idealist mect. 
* * * * 

Mr. A. S. Collins in his new book The Profession of Letters 
(Routledge, 12s. 6d.) carries on the fascinating story which he 
began in Authorship in the Days of Johnson. One of the more 
remarkable things about literature as a profession is that in 
spite of all the bitter tirades delivered against it, there is neveT 
wanting a supply of ardent young men to knock at editors’ op 
publishers’ doors either in Fleet Street or (in these days) in 
Bloomsbury. In his Preface Mr. Collins recalls the opinion 
of Coleridge (** Never pursue literature as a trade *’), of Lamb 
(“°Tis a slavery, worse than all slavery, to be a bookseller’s 
dependant “), and of Mr. Belloe (* Letters is the most 
abominable of all trades); and yet Mr. Collins's own 
narrative shows how more and more the inherent fascination 
of writing, combined with the growth of the reading public, 
has led to the expansion and multiplication of authors, 
editors, booksellers, and publishers. Mr. Collins divides his 
work into two main sections, one dealing with the period 
between Johnson and Scott, the other with the days of Seott 
and Constable (1800-1832). The first period saw the death 
of patronage, the beginnings of popular education, of cir- 
culating libraries, of cheap reprints, of remainders, and of 
other phenomena with which the modern public is familiar. 
Mr. Collins makes excellent use of the Memoirs of James 
Lackington and it is good news that he is to give us a new 
edition of that remarkable work. The second section gives 
an admirably graphic picture of the period when Scott and 
Byron took the reading public by storm, and full justice is 
done to Constable, “the grand Napoleon of the realms of 
print,” as well as to other publishers of the time. Mr. Collins’s 
book is full at once of statistics, learning, and entertainment, 

* * * * 


That Inigo Jones was an accomplished artist is well known. 
The Banqueting Hall in Whitehall and the Queen’s House 
at Greenwich attest his skill and taste as an architect. But 
the nature of his work has been misunderstood. Mr. J. Alfred 
Goteh, who has just written the first trustworthy life of 
Inigo Jones (Methuen, 12s. 6d.), shows that the imposing 
seventeenth century designs for a Palace of Whitehall, often 
reproduced and always ascribed to Jones, were in fact made 
by his pupil and nephew-in-law, John Webb, after the 


of the Week 


Restoration. This discovery proves that the Banqueting 
Hall, now the United Services Museum, finished in 1622, 
was an isolated masterpicce and not part of a grandiose plar. 
3orn in 1573, Jones travelled much abroad and then became 
what we should call a scenic artist, designing scenery and 
costumes for the masques that Ben Jonson wrote for James 
the First's court. In 1615 he was appointed Surveyor of 
Hiis Majesty's Works and retained that office till 1641, dying 
in 1652. All his time was spent on work for the Crown and 
for favoured courtiers like Buckingham and Middlescx. ‘The 
buildings that he designed in whole or in part are few indeed, 
for he had many miscellaneous and humdrum tasks to perforn:. 
But if most of the houses attributed to him were not his 
he was certainly a brilliant and versatile man, an adept in all 
the arts of design and a profound student of the best Italian 
architecture. Mr. Gotch’s attractive and well illustrated 
memoir may be warmly commended. 
* * * - 

Among the tales of old travel which delight EKnglishinen 
of all ages must be reckoned the voyages of our Elizabethan 
gentlemen pirates and their prototypes, the Conquistadores 
of Spain. With the Letters of Hernando Cortes, 1519 1526, 
published most fittingly and beautifully in the Broadway 
Travellers Series (Routledge, 15s.) we accompany “ stout 
Cortes ~ on his first independent expedition, the conquest 
of the “ great and marvellous ~ land of Mexico. For us of 
this generation the days of empire building are done. but 
the inherited instinct is there, and the editors of this fascinating 
series, Sir £. Denison Ross and Eileen Power, are well advised 
to try and satisfy a healthy craving. The story of the taking 
and making of New Spain has already been told by the 
soldier historian, Bernal Diaz de Castillo. Ilere, then. the 
interest lies in the manner of the telling and in the picture 
we get of Cortes himself. A sturdy individualist, a born 
Jeader of men, and withal, as his comrade-at-arms, Diaz, 
says, “ very affable,” what distinguishes Cortes from all othet 
early Spanish colonists is this knack of getting the best out of his 
subordinates, while giving always of the best in himself, and 
also his determination to limit the powers of the settlers over 
the native Indians. Yet he could be as cruel and ruthless 
aus any on occasion, spurred on as he was by a missionary 
fervour. The translator, Mr. J. Bayard Morris, is that 
rara avis, a Hispanist whose undoubted scholarship has nof 
caused him to lose the common touch. Cortes’ * uncouth 
speech,” as Mr. Morris assures us in the introduction, is not 
literature in the highest sense of the word. But there is 
the same unconscious under-statement which is so effective 
in the ease of the old French chroniqueurs, and, after all, the 
readers of tales of adventure and imagination are not usually 
fastidious in the matter of style. We feel we must con- 
gratulate the translator on the way in which he has eaptured 
the spirit of the original. The introduction, too, is a model 
of incisive exposition. 

* * * * 

Information of every kind is contained in the Daily Mail 
Year Book, 1929 (Associated Newspapers, Is.), from the 
salaries of Cabinet Ministers to a survey of feminine fashions 
of the year 1928. Mr. Robert Boothby’s article on * How 
the Rating Proposals will help Business ~ is one of the most 
Jucid expositions of the Rating Proposals which we have yet 


read. 
* * * * 


(‘** More Books of the Week” and * General Knowledge Com- 
petition ~ will be found on pages 934 and 938.) 


A New Competition 


Barry Tsland—TI send in homage the topaz of my silence— 
Your threepennybit. 

The Editor offers a prize of five guineas for the most plausible 
explanation of this message, taken from the Personal Column 
of the Times. Entries can be written in the form of a short 
story or in any other form, but they should not be more than 
three hundred words in length. The Editor reserves the right 
to publish any entry submitted. The Competition will close 
on Friday, January 11th. 
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Lord Gladstone’s Defence of His Father 


After Thirty Years. (Macmillan. 21s.) 


Lorp GLADSTONE’s engrossing book is, above all things, an 
act of filial piety. He and his brother, Mr. Henry Gladstone, 
have felt strongly that the political and even the social charac- 
ter of their famous father has been grotesquely aspersed. In 
particular they feel that Mr. Buckle, in his Life of Disraeli, 
and still more in his latest selection of the Letters of Queen 
Victoria, has displayed a distinct partisanship against Mr. 
Gladstone. Lord Gladstone even calls this partisanship 
* deliberate.” Mr. Gladstone left to his family an injunction 
that they should be silent on his relations with Queen Victoria, 
but now that the worst that the Queen had to say of Mr. 
Gladstone has been published—and, as Lord Gladstone thinks, 
edited in such a selective manner as to make Mr. Gladstone 
appear a kind of unpleasant demagogue—he feels that the 
family is released from the obligation of silence. Hence this 
book. 

It may be that Lord Gladstone, with his admirable filial 
concern, has exaggerated in his mind the unfairness of the 
picture of Mr. Gladstone which has been gradually produced 
by various literary hands. There is always, of course, on 
the other side the majestic biography by Lord Morley. But 
apart from that, the reading of Mr. Buckle’s collection of 
Queen Victoria’s letters by no means produced upon our own 
mind a disagreeable or injurious impression of Mr. Gladstone. 
On the contrary, our general feeling was that as Queen Victoria 
grew into old age she had slipped the moderating influence of 
her earlier years—of Lord Melbourne and of Prince Albert, 
for instance—that she had become more autocratic in temper, 
and that her letters were frequently written in a scolding 
manner that was not at all warranted by the facts. Moreover, 
she sometimes departed from what, even at that time, was 
customarily considered to be constitutional conduct and 
appealed behind the back of Mr. Gladstone, when he was her 
Prime Minister, to Lord Spencer, Lord Granville, Lord Harting- 
ton, Lord and Lady Wolseley, and others. In the face of all 
this rebuking and cold-shouldering, Mr. Gladstone maintained 
his profound reverence for the Crown. Every letter of Mr. 
Gladstone’s in Mr. Buckle’s book impressed us with a sense 
of Mr. Gladstone's patience, courtesy, and simplicity. 

When we reviewed Queen Victoria’s letters we pointed out 
the astonishing contrast between the airy, rather Oriental and 
generally flattering raillery with which Lord Beaconsfield 
persistently addressed the Sovereign, and the sustained 
earnestness of Mr. Gladstone. We reflected that a lighter 
manner, something more nearly resembling Lord Beacons- 
field's courtly chaff, might have revolutionized the whole 
relation between Queen Victoria and Mr. Gladstone. Lord 
Gladstone allows himself much the same reflection, but he 
suggests that the lighter manner should have come from 
Queen Victoria. Unfortunately, it was intellectually, or at. 
all events temperamentally, impossible that chaff should 
come from either, and so the painful misunderstanding of Mr 
Gladstone by Queen Victoria went on and grew. 

If only the Queen had known it, Mr. Gladstone, although, 
of course, standing for the democracy mistrusted by the 
Queen, was a tremendous bulwark against Republicanism 
which was then raising its head in the Radical group of the 
Liberal Party, and also against any democratic handling of the 
Queen’s special interest of foreign policy. Mr. Gladstone 
held most strongly that the Executive alone should determine 
foreign policy, and he was always shocked by the opposing 
view. 

Lord Gladstone accuses Lord Beaconsfield of having poisoned 
the Queen’s mind against his great opponent. We would not 
go so far as to say that, for the proof would be difficult to 
discover. It was not necessary for Lord Beaconsfield to 
descend to shabby intrigue ; he had a personality which was 
so overwhelmingly attractive to the Queen that Mr. Gladstone 
and everything that he stood for suffered terribly by com- 
parison. Perhaps one need not say more than that. But 
if Lord Gladstone had not been greatly moved by the result 
of the distorting lights which circumstances have certainly 
thrown on his father, he would not have written this book, 
And if he had not written it, the whole world would have been 


By Viscount Gladstone. 


the loser. We have read nothing more delightful for many 
years than Lord Gladstone’s reminiscences of Mr. Gladstone as 
a father and a country gentleman—his gaiety, his interest in 
tiny things as well as in great, his consuming enjoyment of 
good conversation, his proficiency and enjoyment as a host, 
and so on. These reminiscences will leave no place at all for 
the ridiculous rumours that Hawarden was a house of rigour, 
discomfort and chilliness. Mr. Gladstone intensely disliked 
smoking, it is true, but he had a very poor opinion of a teetotal 
dinner. When describing a dinner given by Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson, he was asked what he had drunk. ‘ Water,” he 
replied grimly, “* and precious little of it.” 

Another delightful reminiscence is of Mr. Gladstone being 
humorously invited by Lord Rosebery to meet a large party 
of racing men. The humour of the situation, as it turned out, 
was confined to the expectation of what Mr. Gladstone would 
make of their conversation, for when it came to the point 
Mr. Gladstone not only floored but ravished them all with his 
account of the evolution and distribution of the Perissodac- 
tyles—a study to which he had been led by his interest in 
the Homeric horse. We must leave our readers, however, 
to discover the great biographical charm of this book for 
themselves. It touches points which never entered into Lord 
Morley’s scheme, and could have been written only by a 
Gladstone. 

Lord Gladstone writes forcibly when he develops the 
argument, upon which we have already touched, that Mr. 
Gladstone was in no sense an agitator or a revolutionary. 
Mr. Gladstone’s personal devotion to the Crown makes his 
own account of his last audience with the Queen extraordinarily 
poignant :— 

** When I came into the room and came near to take the seat she 
has now for some time courteously commanded, I did think she 
was going to ‘ break down.’ I do not know how I could be mistaken, 
it being a matter within my poor powers of vision. But perhaps 
was in error. If I was not, at any rate she rallied herself, as I 
thought, by a prompt effort, and remained collected and at her ease. 
Then came the conversation, which may be called neither here nor 
there. Its only material feature was negative. There was not one 
syllable on the past. . . . Was I wrong in not tendering orally my 
best wishes ? I was afraid that anything said by me should have 
the appearance of touting. A departing servant has some title to 
offer his hopes and prayers for the future; but a servant is one 
who has done, or tried to do, service in the past. There is in all 
this a great sincerity. There also seems to be some little mystery 
as to my own case with her. I saw no sign of embarrassment or 
pre-occupation. . . . The same brevity perhaps prevails in settling 
a tradesman’s bill when it reaches over many years.” 

Part of this was printed in Lord Morley’s Life, but not the 
concluding sentences. 

Lord Gladstone explains that the Queen showed no hostility 
to Mr. Gladstone before 1874. Lord Beaconsfield may have 
told the Queen that all Mr. Gladstone’s subsequent policy was 
subversive, but, as Lord Gladstone points out, time has proved 
Mr. Gladstone to have been right. Lord Beaconsfield 
“backed the wrong horse” in his pro-Turkish policy. The 
union with Ireland has been abolished, as Mr. Gladstone 
desired. South African autonomy has come and has been 
justified. Only the Egyptian question remains unanswered. 

We have already referred to the Queen’s indiscreet letters, 
alike to Mr. Gladstone’s colleagues and opponents. Lord 
Gladstone goes further, however, than to complain of the 
publication of these letters ; he complains that although the 
Queen must have written her opinions on Lord Salisbury’s 
advances towards Ireland in his brief Ministry of 1885, Mr. 
Buckle has not referred to any of these communications in 
his book. In fine, Lord Gladstone concludes that Mr. Buckle’s 
book purposely provides “ tar in buckets for Mr. Gladstone, 
exoneration by silence for Lord Salisbury and his colleagues.” 

Mr. Buckle, of course, has his answer to all this. It appeared 
in the Times of Wednesday. The effect of it is that his whole 
object was naturally to illustrate the Queen’s character and 
that in order to do so it was essential to print the most char- 
acteristic of her letters to Mr. Gladstone. Not having space 
for everything which might be relevant, he decided to give 
** full prominence ” to Mr. Gladstone’s views as expressed by 
himself. ‘The fortunate result has been that, save from Lord 
Gladstone, I have never seen in public, nor heard in private, 
any suggestion of partiality or partisanship.” 
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India From Four Angles 


India: The New Phase. By Sir Stanley Reed and P. R. Cadell. 
(Philip Allen. 3s. 6d.) 
India in the Crucible. By ©. S. Ranga Iyer. (Selwyn and 
Blount. 7s. 6d.) 
Living India. By Savel Zimand. (Longmans.) 
An Indian Commentary. By G. T. Garratt. (Jonathan Cape. 
is. 
Ir literary output is an index to our interest in Indian affairs, 
they have never lain so near our hearts as they do to-day. 
Before the War, one readable book on India would have 
been an event in the publisher's year; now we have a dozen 
in a month. Here is a bunch of four, picked almost hap- 
hazard from the groaning shelves, of which two are worth 
reading and two are eminently readable. The palm must 
unhesitatingly be given to Mr. Garratt’s Commentary. Read 
with discrimination, it is one of the most enlightening of 
all the recent contributions to the Indian problem. With 
Mr. Garratt’s conclusions, and with several of his verdicts, 
many will quarrel: and he has a bias towards detachment, 
which sometimes carries him too far, as, for example, in a 
semi-apology for inefliciency and graft. But his descriptive 
work is admirable. With first-hand knowledge and a fresh 
vision he throws new light on a number of hoary problems 
-—the practical influence of caste, the real issues between 
Hindu and Moslem, the inwardness of Nationalism, the needs 
of the humble and the discontent of the rich. He illuminates 
the whole path towards the present impasse, and _ points 
with relentless finger to our own share in the responsibility 
for it. Our policy in India has been nothing but drift and 
tinkering. Had dyarchy been offered ten years earlier, 
it might have solved our problem: had the declaration of 
1917 been only two years sooner, many of the calamities 
that followed might have been averted. 

The little volume which Sir Stanley Reed and Mr. Cadell 
have written for the Westminster Library of political hand- 
books is also valuable. It sets out the present situation with 
precision and sympathy. Self-government, it admits, must 
be pursued ; but the 1919 Constitution has not been active 
in the chase, for “from the moment of its birth it was so 
rudely battered by forces outside the Act itself, that the 
miracle is not that it limps, but that any form of constitu- 
tional government survives.’ The ten years which Sir 
John Simon is now reviewing have produced no healthy party 
system, but only a clash of personalities : they have evoked 
no responsibility of the legislature to the electorate: there 
has been a decline in administrative vigour, and an increase 
in corruption. Social reform, however, is moving, and 
communal discord is no worse, though more obvious, than 
it has been for centuries. India’s greatest danger is a 
* sudden incursion into highly protected industry, with a 
neglect of agriculture, which would inevitably induce a 
decline of productive power and a rise in the cost of living 
which would be fatal to both industries.” 

Fresh from cudgelling Miss Mayo, Mr. Iyer turns in appeal 
“to the broad, deep heart of England, to her courageous 
statesmen, not to cheese-paring bargainers, pinchbeck Empire- 
builders and political underlings.” The appeal fills a stout 
volume, crammed with lengthy quotations, and not always 
conciliatory in tone. The writer chuckles over the dishing 
of the Moderates : he hints darkly at the terrible course which 
the Extremists mean to tread while they “‘ await the next 
war, to strike the fatal blow: and he describes his Moslem 
compatriots as a backward community who, if given special 
representation, “ will only deteriorate and demoralize the 
administration, make it incompetent and corrupt, dishonest 
and inefficient as in the days of Muslim misrule.” We know at 
least where we are with Mr. Iyer. The same cannot be said of 
Mr. Zimand. He has worked at statistics and blue books with 
much industry, though he confuses polyandry with polygamy 
and writes as if the permanent settlement in Bengal extended 
to the whole of India. But he draws his conclusions ready- 
made from Nationalist sources, and shows no critical faculty. 
Ile never gets below the surface of things: his history is 
commonplace, his purple patches and even his photographs 
are commonplace. We may hope that the citizens of the 
U.S.A. will find a more informative guide to the Indian 
situation than Mr. Zimand offers them, 


In all these studies of Indian affairs, the chief interest at 
the moment lies in the suggestions they make for the future. 
Mr. Iyer, of course, slams down the entire Nationalist demand 
—immediate Dominion status for India, autonomy for the 
provinces, an indigenous army and navy, and no communal 
privileges. Nothing short of all this will abate agitation, says 
Mr. Iyer, or check racial estrangement. To Mr. Garratt, 
naturally enough, the solution is not so simple. To begin 
with, he would abolish communal electorates, and compensate 
by dividing up the present provinces into smaller and more 
homogeneous administrative units where the communal 
trouble would be less acute. He would then give universal 
suffrage, a curious proposal in view of his powerful description 
of the farcical working of the present restricted electorate. 
In the provinces he would hand over everything except the 
police and a sort of prefectoral system to Ministers. In the 
Central Government, for the present, the Army, the handling 
of the Princes and the general surveillance of the Provinces 
would be left under British control: all other departments 
being subordinate to a legislature composed of delegates from 
the provincial Governments and the States. As to the 
existing evils, social and economic, Mr. Garratt is sketchily 
optimistic : they would correct themselves in time if India is 
only left free to tackle them. Sir Stanley Reed takes a firmer 
stand on several of those points. He would sweep away the 
“sham democracy ” of the present electorates, and have 
graded electoral colleges with the village as the ultimate unit. 
Before more drastic political changes are accepted, a wide 
programme of education, military training. social reform and 
economic advance should be declared : and a strong British 
element must be maintained, at least in the Central Govern- 
ment. On the composition and functions of the provincial 
Governments, Sir Stanley and his collaborator are reticent. 

When even among those who are most anxious to advise 
honestly there is such immeasurable divergence of views, 
where can the Simon Commission find wisdom? And who 
will penetrate, through the smoke-screen of Mr. Iyer's 
philippics, to the real mind and needs of the Indian people ? 
Never, surely, has the British nation been set so bewildering 
a task. MESTON, 


The Fabulous Vampire 


The Vampire: His Kith and Kin. By Montague Summers. 
(Kegan Paul, 15s.) 

Ir was not till the seventeenth century that the Vampire 
began to make its way into Western Europe. There had 
been similar beings before: almost every country had its 
were-wolves and its cannibalistic wild men. But the home 
of the Vampire was amongst the Western Slavs: and 
especially in Serbia, Macedonia, and Bulgaria. He flourished 
there through the ages, and the Eastern Orthodox Church 
has always been forced to take him into serious account and 
provide means for countering his menaces. 

The legend, however, grew wherever it was transplanted- 
The conception seemed to solidify so many vague fears and 
horrors that it became as much a part of racial feeling in 
Western Europe as in the countries of its origin. The period 
in which it became most valid and effective as a nightmare 
was the nineteenth century. It was then that it found its 
way, in all its ferocity, into our literature. The first Vampire- 
mongers were the Romantics. Even to the School of Terror 
in the eighteenth century the legend was too horrifying for 
use. It was Goethe who first made it an experience for the 
Germans. It was the circle of Shelley and Byron who 
invested it with reality for England and France. 

The spread of this legend proves to us, almost more than 
anything else, how much men have been afraid, and are 
still afraid, of their fellows. Even more poignantly it proves 
how much they are afraid of themselves. All who have read 
Dracula know that its chief fascination comes from a feeling 
that such monstrous deeds seem almost to be inevitable ; 
we might find ourselves unable to prevent ourselves from 
becoming Vampires—it is touch-and-go whether we could 
resist the diabolical contagion. 

There is no need to recall the legend in detail. The Vampire 
is a corpse who keeps himself alive by biting the throats 
and draining the bleod of living men and women. In this 
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way he can indefinitely renew his existence. Most awful 
of all, those whom he attacks themselves become Vampires 
after their death. They, too, exude periodically from their 
graves and keep up their obscene semblance of life by preying 
on the living. In the greatest refinement of the story, no 
one can be attacked by a Vampire unless he allows the attack ; 
but the sacrificial impulse is almost irresistible. 

As always with such persistent fantasies, there are two 
sides to be considered before we understand how they meet 
with belief: first, the practices which have made it possible 
for the legend to arise ; and, second, the psychological demands 
which are satisfied by the belief. There can be no doubt 
that the Vampire is a very moving and a very haunting 
phantasm ; to the unconscious he bears the best credentials 
of truth. The first and saddest consideration is the ground 
in actual life which has provoked the belief. There is scarcely 
a legendary horror which cannot be paralleled from the records 
of crime; and there is no doubt that men have conducted 
themselves during their life in no less degraded ways than 
the Vampire is reputed to behave after his death. 

It may be felt that we are here touching on matters that 
are purely unintelligible ; that instances of criminal insanity 
are beyond the ordinary understanding of men. To this we 
must assert that no human aberration is wholly alien to 
any man; wherever fear exists there is also something of 
temptation ; and if any action were so foreign to our minds 
that it could not even be understood, it would have no possi- 
bility of becoming an effective nightmare. It is true that an 
individual may so cut himself off from social standards and 
act so inimically to his fellow-beings that he seems to have 
outlawed himself from his own kind. But even this self- 
ejected, self-isolated man can in some degree be seen as 
human, if we consider his extreme criminality in the light 
of more common, more average, less striking movements 
of the same impulses. In short, extreme cruelty and extreme 
egoism find their echoes in the small cruelties or small egoisms 
of the average human soul. 

Judged from this aspect, the actual Vampire is the man 
who must assure himself of his own supremacy over moral 
standards and social rules, by using his fellows in the most 
despiteful manner he can imagine. He feels in himself so 
grave a lack of vitality and power that he can only reassert 
his importance by the most definite outrages and flagrations. 
He cannot conceive power as creative and social; he can 
only conceive it as destructive and hostile to other men. 

There is, however, the other side of the question. Why 
have men conceived so great and so acute a fear of the 
incredible Vampire of legend? Why has he been regarded 
with so much of superstitious horror? It is an unpalatable 
truth that horror of a criminal goes hand-in-hand with an 
unconscious temptation to the deeds he commits. We 
confess as much when we speak of the fascination of crime ; 
and outbursts of persecution have always been the sign of 
uneasiness of conscience. 

Reduced to its lowest terms, then, the legend of the Vampire 
gains its effect through our own dreams of absolute and 
material power over our fellows. We fear in ourselves that 
there are no limits which our egoism might not transcend, 
if we gave free rein to its promptings. It is a chilling thought 
to realize that no diabolism is beyond mankind. It is half- 
humiliating and half-encouraging to see that every human 
being has the same nature as his fellows; and that men 
differ in quality only in the uses to which they put their 
common human nature. 

The Rev. Montague Summers has collected much valuable 
material for his monograph, but he has used it in a dispersed 
and unsystematic way. He is almost hglf-way through the 
book before he deals with the legends of vampirism itself. 
Hie writes at length of legends which show only the 
vaguest connexion with his own subject, and gives great 
space to instances of premature burial and of the preservation 
of the bodies of the saints. It is unfortunate, moreover, 
that he shows a particularly crude belief in the actuality 
of the Vampires of legend. He suffers from a plain desire 
to confirm miracles on the most materialistic plane. 

It is the quite incredible corpse-vampire that he pushes 
forward for our acceptance as a denizen of our own world. 
It is true that he confuses his own belief by the introduction 
of ectoplasm and dematerialization ; it would be better, we 


feel, to believe in impossibilities once for all than to believe 
in them and make attempts to explain them away. Perhaps 
because the Rev. Montague Summers has not here the subtlety 
of the scholastics to rely on, his book is by no means so 
interesting as his previous studies of witchcraft. The Vampire 
only arose when the Roman Church had lost the power of 
delicate refinements and discriminations, and for this reason 
the discussion whether a corpse can really walk about in 
broad daylight on the nefarious business of a Vampire seems 
hopelessly unintelligent. ALAN PORTER. 


British Weather 


British Floods and Droughts. By C. E. P. Brooks and 
J. Glasspoole. With an Introductory Note by Hugh Robert 
Mill. (Benn. 10s. 6d.) 

Tue fickleness of British weather is generally accepted as 
inevitable. Its freaks are ** the act of God,” or ** our climate 
is not what it used to be.” The interesting collection in this 
work of information regarding the extremes of modern British 
drought and flood shows that such events are neither unintelli- 
gible nor unprecedented. 

The authors summarize the evidence regarding the drought 
of 1921, when the rainfall was the smallest known in London 
since the records began in 1774, and also in England and 
Wales, though 1887 was drier in the north of England ani 
in the British Isles as a whole. Even more severe droughts are 
proved for earlier times by historical evidence. The heaviest 
rainfall in recent years was in 1924, and the most spectacular 
of modern London floods was that of January 7th, 1928, duc 
to an unfortunate concatenation of circumstances. The 
previous year had been exceptionally wet, and the rains were 
heavy during the first week of the new year. On January 
7th the Thames was at the crest of a flood that discharged 
9,500 million gallons a day, which, though high, was far below 
the record. Spring tide the same day was expected to rise 
12} feet above ordnance datum, which would have given no 
serious trouble ; but unluckily, a heavy gale in the North 
Sea piled up the water off the Thames estuary, and the tide 
in London rose six feet higher than had been predicted ; 
the result was a disastrous flood with deplorable loss of life. 

The authors have collected the evidence of previous abnormal 
weather incidents, which show that during historic times there 
has been no appreciable change in the British climate. Minor 
changes due to artificial interference have no doubt taken 
place. Thus the destruction of forests, the drainage of land, 
and the covering of urban areas by impermeable pavements 
have increased the liability to floods by the more rapid dis- 
charge of the rain. As the authors point out, motoring has 
increased flooding, for the rain is more quickly discharged from 
the new roads into the rivers. On the other hand the replace- 
ment of stone by iron bridges has reduced flooding, especially 
in the Scottish Highlands, since the narrow piers offer less 
obstruction to the flow. The fact that from 1898 to 1927 the 
level of high tide in the Thames has been raised three inches at 
Chelsea and six inches at Hammersmith, while there has been 
no change at Woolwich, must be due to some local artificial 
interference with the river. 

The most popular of the various contradictory views with 
regard to the vagaries of our climate is that there has been 
less rain in recent years, but this is refuted by the heavy rainfall 
of 1924. Dr. Mill, in his introduction to this volume, points 
out as its main lesson that we must expect in future both 
periods of deficient and of super-abundant rain. The question 
arises whether the variations are sufliciently regular for their 
prediction. Statistics show that there is a periodicity in the 
rainfall, though of variable length ; thus a wet year occurred 
every fifth year from 1872-1886, every third year from 1888 
to 1909, and every second year from 1910 to 1922. The one 
strongly supported periodicity for the weather of the world 
is that of about thirty-five years; it was established by 
Briickner of Vienna on wide and varied evidence, which has 
been supported by weighty additional information. The 
thirty-five year cycle was remarked by Bacon, in a passage 
which the authors say was overlooked before Huntington 
and Visher’s “ Climatic Changes,” of 1922. It was quoted 
in an address to the Australasian Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, in 1904, and in a pamphlet, ** The Climate of 
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Australasia,” issued the same year (p. 72). The Briickner 
period is inapplicable as a basis of prediction for British 
weather, owing to the oscillation of weather between conti- 
nental and oceanic areas. 

The total rainfall of the world probably varies relatively 
little from year to year ; the change is in its local distribution. 
When the continents are under anticyclonic conditions they 
suffer from drought ; at the same time the oceans are under 
eyclonic conditions and have a higher rainfall. The cyclones 
and anticyclones vary in position, and maritime countries 
sometimes share the continental and sometimes the oceanic 
weather. Accordingly while the Briickner period may be 
shown by the rainfall of Central Germany and of an Atlantic 
port, it is not shown for the British Isles as a whole, for one 
part may receive lighter rainfall under continental, while 
another has extra rain under oceanic conditions. This fact 
has been illustrated for Australia in the pamphlet above cited, 
by the contrast between the rainfall of Adelaide, Melbourne, 
and Sydney. Adelaide shares the weather of the interior, 
and its rainfall is below the average, when that at Sydney, 
under oceanic conditions, is above its average. Those cities 
show a fairly regular oscillation, while the rainfall curve at 
Melbourne is jagged and irregular, because from its inter- 
mediate position it may be one year under continental control 
and the next under oceanic. Briickner pointed out that the 
same conditions apply to the British Isles ; and the authors 
note that the only place where the British rainfall shows the 
influence of the cleven year sun-spot cycle, which is roughly 
one-third of the Briickner period, is on the western coast of 
Scotland. 

The charts in this volume show that the distribution of 
British rainfall illustrates the continental and oceanic oscilla- 
tion. Excessive rainfall in the north-west coincides with 
a dry spell in the south-east. The average rainfall of the 
British Isles cannot therefore be expected to show the Briickner 
cycle, and it would here be an unsafe guide in weather pre- 
diction. The authors justly warn us that weather period- 
icities (p. 179) *‘ are rotten reeds from which to fashion pens 
for writing of future weather,” and (p. 189) that * meteor- 
ological periodicities are synonymous with pitfalls.” The 
fact of being liable to troublesome and unexpected changes is, 
however, not a peculiarity of the British climate, as shown by 
the fatalistic maxim in Ecclesiastes, ** He that observeth the 
wind shall not sow, and he that regardeth the clouds shall not 


Teap.”’ J. W. Grecory. 


Pre-War Diplomacy 


British Documents on the Origins of the War, 1898-1914. 
Edited by G. P. Gooch and Harold Temperley, with the 
assistance of Lillian M. Penson. Vol. V. The Near East, 
1903-9. (H.M. Stationery Office. 18s.) 


Mr. Ramsay MacDonacp did a wise thing when, as Foreign 
Secretary, he ordered the publication of the British diplomatic 
documents bearing on the origins of the War. The volumes 
so far issued—the cleventh, the first three and now the fifth— 
are admirably edited, profoundly interesting, and above all 
most creditable to the honesty and good sense of our 
suecessive Foreign Secretaries and our diplomatic corps. 

The fifth volume which has just appeared is formidable— 
running to 900 pages—and is concerned with those Near Eastern 
affairs in which the British public was never able to take more 
than a languid interest until the War came. Yet it will repay 
careful reading both for the details and inner history of 
jnterminable negotiations, and still more for the light that it 
throws on the Continental diplomacy of the years 1903-9, 
The central episode of these troubled years was the annexation 
by Austria of Bosnia and Herzegovina, coupled with Bulgaria’s 
declaration of independence. If there is any more dis- 
creditable incident in the history of modern diplomacy, we 
are not aware of it. The Austrian, the German, and the 
Russian Foreign Ministers distinguished themselves by pre- 
varication and double-dealing that in private life would have 
caused them to be shunned by all decent people. Baron 
d’Aehrenthal, having arranged with Prince Ferdinand that 
he should declare himself King of Bulgaria the day before 
Austria annexed Bosnia, deliberately gave our Ambassador to 
understand that he knew nothing about Bulgaria’s intentions 


and did not believe that Ferdinand would move. A few days 
later he assured Sir Edward Goschen on his ‘‘ solemn word 
of honour” that he had not been lying. King Edward's 
minute on the despatch ran: “I cannot believe in M. 
d’Aehrenthal’s ‘ word of honour’ statement, as facts belie it.” 
The Austrian had at least economized the truth. He was well 
supported by his friends in Berlin, who professed sublime 
ignorance of Austria’s intention to break the Berlin Treaty and 
then hastened, after the event, to declare approval and to 
threaten any Power that dared to question the wrongs 
doing. 


Moreover, it is tolerably clear that M. Isvolsky, then the 
Russian Foreign Minister, was also playing a double game. 
He had negotiated privately with d’Achrenthal and had 
apparently agreed that Austria should have Bosnia if in 
return Russia gained the right to use the Straits for her war 
vessels—another infraction of the Treaty of 1878. But the 
Austrian was too clever for him and never meant that Isvolsky 
should get anything. The British Government was evidently 
annoyed by Isvolsky’s duplicity, and a certain coolness in the 
relations between London and St. Petersburg made it all 
the harder for the Western Powers to take any action when 
Austria and Bulgaria, backed by Germany, flouted the 
conscience of Europe. Our ambassadors sent some candid 
reports on the too ingenious M. Isvolsky, whom M. Poincaré, 
as he relates in his Memoirs, afterwards had much reason to 
distrust. Isvolsky’s invariable line of defence was to argue 
that Great Britain and France ought to help him to keep in 
office, for if he fell he would be succeeded by a reactionary 
Government that would enter into a German alliance and 
leave England and France—or perhaps England alone— 
isolated in face of a German-controlled Europe. 


Those who criticize Sir Edward Grey (as he then was) 
and the Liberal Ministry for not doing more to maintain 
friendly relations with the Central Powers before 1914 fail 
to realize the difficulties, the chief of which was bad faith 
at Vienna and at Berlin. Underlying all these tortuous 
negotiations was the determination of the German Foreign 
Office to break up the Triple Entente, to detach Russia from 
England and France. and, if possible, France from Kingland. 
In a significant document printed as an appendix and dated 
1909 we find Sir Charles Hardinge discussing the possibility 
of war. He assumed a reactionary Government coming tg 
power in Russia and asking Sir Edward Grey whether England 
would help Russia in a war with Germany and Austria. The 
answer, he concluded, should be in the negative, if only 
because English public opinion detested the Russian reaction- 
But he felt that the alternative policy of coming to 
siilow 


aries. 
terms with Germany on the lines laid down by Prince 
would be ‘a trap” to be sedulously avoided, since it would 
make Germany overwhelmingly dominant. 


There is much else in the volume to interest. The murder 
of the King and Queen of Serbia in June, 1903, led to a 
severance of our relations with that country. Three years 
later King Edward informed Sir Edward Grey that he was 
** perfectly ready to agree that a British representative should 
be sent to Belgrade” if it were made clear that the five 
regicide officers were removed from office, and if ** an under- 
taking is given that they will never again be employed.” 
“The King has no great confidence in Serbian statesmen; 
and it would be very awkward if the regicides were recalled 
as it might necessitate the withdrawal of the Minister.” 
Sir Edward Grey informed the Serbian Government that the 
re-employment of the murderers would in fact entail the 
withdrawal of our Minister. The crime discredited Serbia 
for years in the eyes of Western Europe, and facilitated 
Austria’s designs for weakening and eventually absorbing her 
hated little neighbour. Many pages are devoted to the 
Macedonian reform scheme and to the Turkish revolution of 
1908-9. It is pathetic to look back on the vain efforts to 
induce Abdul Hamid to give Macedonia a decent administra- 
tion. As Germany and Austria never meant the reforms 
to come to anything, and as Russia was half-hearted about 
them, it is hardly surprising that the wretched Christian 
peasantry continued to suffer while diplomatists talked and 
composed futile despatches. Nothing could be done until 
the Turk was expelled, as he was in the Balkan War of 
1912-13, 
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~Church and State. 


By Philip 8. Belasco. (Allen 


‘Authority in Church and State. 
and Unwin. 12s. 6d.) 


Tux problem of the relation of the State to its members is 
far from settled. We have only to think what is involved in 
Bolshevism or Fascism, of the existence of the conscientious 
objector during the War, and of the enormous number who 
would take the same attitude to-day, or of the controversy 
provoked by the rejection of the Revised Prayer Book, to 
recognize that the meaning and limits of liberty—civil and 
religious—are still a practical issue of the first order. Mr. 
Belasco’s method is to attempt a solution of the problem 
by a thorough consideration of the conflicts that raged round 
the relations between Church and State in that crucial and 
formative century, the seventeenth. Two main ideas run 
through his book— the supremacy of the individual conscience, 
and the immorality of any kind of social coercion. The most 
important section is the central part, in which the working 
of authority in Church and State from the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth to that of William the Third is discussed. 

Writing from a Quaker standpoint, Mr. Belasco is able, in 
some ways, to see more clearly what was happening at that 
time than the respective Anglican or Puritan champions, 
because the Quaker stood outside the lists and was, in fact, 
anathema to both. One of the main propositions of the bishops 
was the necessity for a national church, recognized and sup- 
ported by the State. The Puritans claimed that Church and 
State must be separated. But when they came into power, they 
changed their view (as Laud had foreseen they would). There 
is no difference in principle between the declaration of King 
Charles against innovations in religion in 1626 and that of 
the Parliament on the same subject in 1641. The * innova- 
tions * were different: the authority that forbade them was 
the same, the State. Another point that Mr. Belasco makes, 
though, of course, he is not the first to make it. is that it is a 
delusion to suppose that the latter half of the seventeenth 
century saw the battle for religious toleration fought and won. 
That was certainly not the meaning of the * glorious revolu- 
tion” of 1688. Opposition to Roman Catholicism was its 
very core. 
intelligent Quaker should feel 
Both were proscribed ; 
both made the purely 


It is natural that an 
a certain sympathy with Papists. 
both had an international outlook ; 


religious authority supreme. Mr. Belasco is not without 
such sympathy. But those are his limits. He will have 


no truck with any conjunction of the power of the State 
with that of the Church. He makes an interesting, if ingenu- 
ous, defence of Penn's support of James II., on the ground 
that Penn thought that monarchic rule would result in complete 
toleration. It is surprising that he does not see how real— 
in the seventeenth century—-was the threat to national 
unity in the claims of Rome. This is the more surprising 
because he realizes very clearly, without apparently seeing 
the full implications of the fact, that the withdrawal of 
obedience from Rome made more urgent the upholding of 
authority somewhere. 


The truth of the matter is that Mr. Belasco’s book supplies 
astonishing justification of the suspicions incurred by the 
Quakers. Their doctrine, if held with the thoroughness of 
Fox, was completely anarchic. Mr. Belasco himself not only 
makes the individual conscience supreme ; but he finds it 
almost impossible to believe that any man’s conscience can 
Jead him to adhere to an organized Church, and quite impossible 
to respect, if it leads him to regard any alliance between 
Church and State as according to the Will of God. Such 
a view, he thinks, can never be religious. This fanaticism, 
of course, leads to the most impossible contradictions, _ still 
more glaring when accompanied by a belief that Christians 
ought to mould social order according to their ideas. 

The world owes a great debt to the Quakers for their 
steadfast consistency, their emphasis on the light within, 
and their belief in the perfectibility of human nature. It 
is in considerable measure due to them, though even more 
to members of the organized Churches, that it is now almost 
universally realized that religious loyalty and _ patriotism 
have distinct claims on the conscience, and that the State 


ean never rightly dictate his religion to a man. But in its pure 
form Quakerism is and must always be a doctrine of the 
few. The many who believe that history and_ tradition 
are also manifestations of the Divine rightly demand some. 
thing more comprehensive, more broadly human. After all, 
Penn himself said ** Form is good, but not Formality.” He 
also said * It is reasonable to concur where conscience does 
not forbid a compliance ; for Conformity is at least a Civil 
Virtue.” 

Mr. Belasco has written a book that is full of thought, 
and is the fruit of much study. But it is mighty diflicult 
to read. His exposition of the views he is discussing is so 
closely intermingled with comment, that is is quite often 
impossible to distinguish the one from the other. There 
is too much repetition, and the style is at times deplorable, 
For example, “ there was less logic in the position of the 
non-jurors who had never admitted the rightness of authority 
depended on the rightness of its acts.” 

But, even if he has come nowhere near a solution of the 
problems involved, Mr. Belasco has made a definite contri- 
bution to the study of a subject of growing importance, 


The Rich Brother 


Long Forgotten Days. By Ethel M. Richardson. (Heath 


Cranton. 15s.) 
Mrs. Ricuarpson has strung together with 
explanation a number of old letters concerning the Stratfords, 
an English family settled in Ireland since the time of James If. 
The letters cover a period of nearly eighty years, from the 
days of John Stratford, first Lord Aldeborough, to those of 
his great-grandson-in-law who fought at Waterloo. 

The death of Edward Stratford, Lord Aldeborough’s father, 
set his family by the ears. He left nearly all his very large 
fortune to his third son with the result that his two eldest 
brothers and their children were for ever begging of him. 
The lucky brother seems to have been a kind enough man, 
He usually did just a little less than they asked him, a little 
while after they asked it, He had fifteen children of his own, 
so that it was natural that he should think twice before helping 
his nephews, who do not write like very able or satisfactory 
people. Benjamin, for instance, is always begging. He would 
like, he says, to go to the Bar and unless he is helped to do this 
he has no choice but the Church, ** where men of learning sense 
and moral lye concealed in some miserable curacy.’ As the 
various members of the family plead the smallness of their 
income they give incidentally very interesting facts regarding 
the conditions of life and the price of living both in England 
and Ireland in the latter half of the eighteenth century. 

We hear about school bills and dress allowances. Molly 
Stratford, who seems to have been acting as companion to the 
Lady Antrim of the day, has not money to dress on. She has 
had, she writes, a hard life for nine years, l-vking after her 
grandfather's house, and putting up with his temper, and now 
that he is dead and she is in a more agreeable situation, she 
has hardly clothes to her back, lacking shifts, aprons, and 
nightgowns, and grudging £3 a year for her washing; an 
extra £20 a year, however, would make her as happy as she 
can expect to be in this world, and surely her uncle will let 
her have it. Poor uncle, he said of himself that he had “a 
good heart though not a merry one,” owing to many anxieties 
and the fact that “ my family increases daily.” If he counted 
indigent relations, they did! A boy at the University, 
though somewhat priggishly willing to admit that prosperity 
is worse for him than adversity, * for excessive joy deprives 
me of my reason which the latter strengthens,” hints that a 
** five pound poney ” would increase his moderate pleasure. He 
is not extravagant, he has ceased “* to keep company with the 
nobility and gentry,” and only indulges in very occasional 
wine suppers and rides. 

A letter congratulating Lord Aldeborough on his second 
marriage has a very modern ring about it. It is from his 
sister. “I do most heartily congratulate you upon your 
union, which I heartily wish may be permanent and effectual.” 
It is all very amusing and unimportant —a repellent caricature 
of Napoleon on the dust cover gives « wholly false impression 
of the book, 
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Fi e 

iction 

Belinda: a Tale of Affection in Youth and Age. By Hilaire 

Belloc. (Constable. 6s.) 

Mr. BeLLoc surely enjoyed himself thoroughly in the writing 
of this mannered jest, which is dedicated to the “ Eros of 
Keir.’ He adopts the methods as well as the style of the 
early nineteenth century novelettists (the word is inevitable). 
He stretches the obliging arm of coincidence to the utmost 
reach of its finger-tips, and the neck of his heroine to its 
most swan-like limit. And all the while he goes one better 
than his models, as, with tongue in cheek, he takes their 
adjectival galaxies, and sorts them out in the slyest manner. 

Here is a description of the ravishing fotlette which Belinda 
wore at a “noble function” when she appeared as “ the 
Queen of Wiltshire Society.” “ It was of a white and gauzy 
kind, relieved with large blue flowers of artificial construction ; 
and while its ample but tenuous contours enhanced (if that 
were possible) the lure of her delightful carriage, its hue and 
cut proclaimed her charming innocence.” 

Belinda, of course, loved a gallant but penniless youth, 
while her father wished her to marry an apparently wealthy 
neighbour. * whose full but handsome face, dignified by small 
square whiskers, admitted a restrained emotion.” Filial 
duty compelled Belinda to promise not to sce her true love 
(correspondence was allowed) until she had considered the 
matrimonial possibilities of the whiskered gentleman. Her 
father left her on her honour and in charge of a decayed 
gentlewoman while he visited London. Honour triumphed : 
so did the decayed gentlewoman who had been bribed by the 
whiskered villain to intercept Belinda’s letters. The gallant 
youth, heart-broken through waiting for notes that never 


came, set spurs to horse and sail to France. Belinda slipped 


into a decline. But in the end true love prevailed: there 
was a quadruple reunion in France. Belinda found her 
Iloratio, and the latter's hostess proved to be a French 


Marquise who had been the childhood friend of Belinda’s 


father. 

As a freak book, Mr. Belloc’s is very amusing, and it is a 
pity to think that all the swan-like creatures, who would 
have found it more passionately absorbing than we do, are 
no longer in a position to appreciate it. 


THE LADDER OF FOLLY. By Muriel Hine. (Bodley 
Head. 7s. 6d.)—The pace of this novel is sometimes slow, 
and the plot is a little obvious. But Miss Hine’s admirers 
will enjoy once again her natural descriptions of characters 
and scenes. Ann Massingby is the daughter of an official 
raised to the peerage through the ambition of his butterfly 
wife. Educated by two kindly, old-fashioned aunts in 
Lincolnshire, Ann grows up shy, sensitive, and unspoiled, 
to the annoyance of her mother, who has herself neglected 
the child. At the age of seventeen, Ann visits with her 
parents a South Coast resort. Here she meets with many 
adventures and dilliculties. Ann, brought through dis- 
illusionment to the verge of tragedy, is saved by the timely 
reappearance of Luke Carborne, an old friend, a Harvard 
professor, who has been kept in America by loyalty to a 
slowly dying sister. This is not Miss Hine’s best novel, 
But it has. nevertheless, much simple charm. 


SADDLE AND STEEL. By 
(Jarrolds. 7s. 6d.)—-Sport and war— particularly the former 
as the only effective training for the latter——are the themes of 
these short stories. Lord Dunalley deprecates our present 
* softness,” and looks back wistfully to the haleyon days 
when tennis and dancing had not in some measure displaced 
hunting and polo. The longest tale is a miniature novel. 
Kendon, a retired American industrial ** boss,” visits England. 
Anxious to become a sportsman, he engages Captain Darley 
as his coach. The two men become fast friends during a long 
stay in Egypt: and an element of love and mystery enters 
into their adventures. But the backbone of the story, with 
its breezy, good-humoured atmosphere, is provided by the 
intimate and graphic descriptions of life in the saddle or with 
the gun. Readers who share his tastes will find Lord Dunalley 
a pleasant companion. 


THE SHATTERED HARP. By Howard Gordon-Page. 
(Rivers. 7s. 6d.)—One by one, famous historical figures are 
being chosen as heroes for fiction. It is now Lord Byron’s 
turn. Byron’s life is certainly rich enough in the elements 
of romance and tragedy. But Mr. Gordon-Page proves once 
again how difficult it is to weave a successful novel around so 
familiar a character. It is not that he lacks gifts: He knows 


Lord Dunalley, D.S.O. 


his subject and his period intimately, and many of his descrip- 
tive passages have in.agination and charm. But the dialogue 
fails to convince, and the whole theme is handled with an 
excess of sentiment. 


THE GENERAL'S RING. By Selma Lagerléf. (The 
Klectric Library. Werner Laurie, 3s. 6d.).— This little 
volume contains some chapters in the earlier history of 
the Léwensfeld family, which dominates the Viirmland of the 
authoress’s infancy, and is regarded with an odd mingling of 
satire and respect. The ring, given to the grim old general 
Bengt Léwensfeld by the idolized Charles XII. of Sweden, 
is stolen from his buried hand bv a foolish peasant. The 
spirit of the general mercilessly pursues the gem, and, in the 
course of time, three innocent farmers suffer death because 
the Judgment of God is interpreted against them by the 
-aprice of the old king. Many old stories are garlanded about 
the central theme; and the episodes are softened with 
indulgent comment, as if an old woman were murmuring 
the tales by the fireside. The final twist of events, by which 
the sinister old general recovers his ring, is neatly tied up 
with a grimace unexpectedly rueful and ironical. The little 
farms lie among the great forests: and the figures are 
expressive and simple like the folk in ancient wood carving. 
The whole story is fresh, naive, but tart, like cranberries 
found under snow. 

PORTRAIT OF A SPY. By Mr. Temple Thurston. 
(Putnam's. 7s. 6d.)— This book is an adroit combination of 
extreme conventionality and subtlety. His heroine. Liane 
Sonrell (a cabaret performer. and the mistress of an English- 
man, a German, and a Frenchman) is as beautiful, as ten:pera- 
mental. as reckless, and as fascinating as the average person’s 
conception of a woman spy. Her life in Paris with her lover, 
George Le Mesurier, is conventionally outlined, as is also her 
rise from the establishment on the Left Bank to the stage of 
the Folies Bergéres. All this kind of thing has been done 
before, though seldom more dramatically, since Mr. Temple 
Thurston is a master in the art of portraying picturesque 
emotions. But the book's triumph is in the description of the 
culminating emotions that impelled a brilliant woman to use 
the War itself as a means of obtaining a personal revenge. 
The average spy is a tool of war, Liane Sonrell took the war 
for her tool. There are some tremendously dram itic moments 
in the book. Mr. Temple Thurston has travelled far indeed 
from The City of Beautiful Nonsense, but he is still a great 
sentimentalist, and his book is a success for all that. 


THE COLOMBO BABY. By Peter Kinsey. (Roberts, 
7s. 6d.)—-The machinery of Mr. Peter Kinsey's novel creaks a 
little ; it is rather obtrusive. Too many people whose lives 
are connected with each other meet by coincidence. <A 
baby, who is shipwrecked and afterwards adopted by the hero 
Dick Anderson, has a curious formation of the toe-joints ; 
this, of course, leads to her identification in the last chapter. 
The most distressing phrase in the book is one which describes 
the baby as “a lump of cuddlesome infant.” Another sen- 
tence, * Lord Glendoney found himself hugged and kissed by 
a slightly hysterical girl, British by birth, Australian by 
rearing,” is rather startling. If it were not for slipshod writing 
and flowery passages The Colembo Baby would be quite a 
pleasant novel. It is full of incident and excitement. 
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’ More Books of the Week 


(Continued from page 927) 


* George Anthony King was a notable man whom I miss 
keenly from the circle of my friends,” says Archbishop 
Davidson in a _ preface to the engaging little memoir 
of King by Archdeacon Buckland which has just appeared 

Religious Tract Society, 5s.). Sir George, who died last 
anuary at the age of seventy, was a cousin of Bishop 
Walsham How. He was a solicitor by profession and from 
1901 won distinction as a Master of the Supreme Court. 
But his heart was in religious and philanthropic work 
to which he devoted every hour of his leisure for many years. 
In his Oxford days he came under the influence of that fine 
old man, Canon Christopher of St. Aldate’s, and amid all the 
cares of an extensive practice he continued to teach in Sunday 
school, to speak for good causes like the Bible Society or the 
Religious Tract Society, and to attend to East End missions, 
diocesan funds and the like. Archdeacon Buckland’s account 
of Sir George's activities should be a lesson to those who say 
that they have no time for good works. He thought nothing 
of attending a London committee at eight o'clock in the 
morning and working the whole day through till after midnight. 
Indeed, he could not have done half as much had he not used 
every minute profitably ; like Gladstone he knew the value 
of those odd quarters of an hour which most of us waste. 
Sir George was a strong Evangelical but in no sense a narrow- 
minded man. His simple piety and his lively humour made 
him popular with all parties in the Church. Would that there 


were more laymen like him! The Church never needed 
them so much as now. 
* % * * 


Perhaps those who distrust the International Labour Office 
because its Director, Monsieur Albert Thomas, happens to be a 
noted Socialist, would alter their views considerably if they 
were to examine some of the excellent monographs that have 
appeared in the Studies and Reports series of that institution. 
For example, an objective statement of European housing 
eee since the War and also the housing situation in the 

‘nited States is full of lessons for us, still more the survey of 
industrial relations in the United States, which was undertaken 
by Mr. Harold Butler, the English Deputy-Director of the 
office. The latest in this series is an exhaustive survey of the 
Conditions of Work and Life of Journalists (P.S. King, 4s.), the 
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fruits of an elaborate questionnaire which was sent to all 
countries at the request of the International Association of 
Journalists accredited to the League of Nations. The newly 
formed International Federation of Journalists has also given 
the work its blessing. Each aspect of the subject is treated, 
where possible, under three angles—first, theory and the 
general existing situation ; secondly, the special characteristics 
of each country ; and, thirdly, any international action to 
which this or that special problem may have given rise. ‘The 
book makes surprisingly interesting reading. How many of 
us realize that a hundred daily papers appear in Paris alone! 
The record would seem to be held by Czechoslovakia where, 
out of two thousand daily newspapers, seven hundred are 
published in Prague. 
* * * « 


This report (Report of the International Conference on 
Cancer (The British Empire Cancer Campaign), by Joln 
Wright and Sons, Ltd., Bristol) is of an encyclopaedic 
eharacter and conspicuously lacks an index. But much of 
the contents is of the utmost value; and the section on the 
relative values of surgery and radiation (pp. 64-190), is of 
the utmost present concern to all who treat, or suffer from, 
or wish to work against cancer, with time or purse. Not 
yet does the public nor the surgical profession realize what 
these pages teach—a message of hope and deliverance, on 
which we must act without delay. 


* * * * 


To the harassed reviewer, at any rate, it is a relief to find a 
book whose contents are not nearly so important as its format. 
Humour In The Hunting Field, by G. D. Armour and 
* Crascedo * (Country Life, £4 4s.), is an immense volume, 
but with nothing particular about it to recommend. We 
feel that even the enthusiasm of fox-hunters will be sorely 
tried by the effort required to cope with it. 


* * * * 


Sara's Seven Husbands, by Richard B. Ince (Roberts, 5s.), will 
remind those who were fortunate enough to discover the Bible 
for themselves in their childhood as a great, bewildering story- 
book, of some exciting hour during a country holiday when, in 
a huge old volume, they struck the hitherto unknown isles of 
tme Apocrypha. * The Book of Tobit ~*~ seemed peculiarly rich 
in picturesque incident, and lively with a certain amusement 
not very clear perhaps to infant minds, still safe from sex- 
education, and careless of obscurity in a tale where Tobias 
caught fishes with his archangel. A story with such elements 
of comedy, and a Jehovah less than reverential, is attractive 
to the modern satirist ; and Mr. Ince has made it into a thing 
of Eastern colours and pungent spices. He is amusing, 
pictorial, and incisive. His version has a touch of the Arabian 
Nights and a touch of Anatole France; but the fierce and 
nimble satire is his own. Doctors of the soul and doctors of 
the body reveal their folly over Sara’s historic case; the 
mockery is not unfair. The incidents that amaze Ecbatana are 
described with humour, with great romantic beauty, and a 
-aptivating effect of wild, pure colour. Sara is like a Dulac 
princess. The story of Zathoé is a sad and lovely idyll. 
Raphael and Tobias move as charmingly: together as they do in 
early Renaissance pictures ; and the final speech of the angel 
rises to poetry. 

* * * * 


To the nine regimental and divisional histories which 
Captain Everard Wyrall has already compiled he now adds a 
tenth, in the shape of The East Yorkshire Regiment in the 
Great War (Harrison and Sons, 15s.), which tells the story of 
the twenty-one battalions of the regiment that served overseas, 
mainly on the Western Front. Principally, of course, the book 
appeals to those directly interested in the East Yorks, but 
we are always glad to announce the successive appearance 
of these regimental histories, as they are of such infinit« 
importance in maintaining continuity of spirit, tradition, and 
esprit de corps. The story of the 6th Battalion makes mournful 
reading. It was within an ace of winning Gallipoli for us in 
August 1915, for it had penetrated to and could have held the 
ke*-position behind Suvla Bay, and then—was not supported. 





Answers to Questions on Jane Austen’s Fools, 
Wiseacres, and Wits 


1. Mrs. Elton, in chapter 35 of Emma. 2. Miss Bates, in 
chapter 43 of Emma. 3. Emma (mimicking Miss Bates), in 
chapter 26 of Emma.——4. Sir Walter Elliot, in chapter 15 of 
Persuasion. 5. Louisa Musgrove, in chapter 10 of Persuasion. 
-——6. Mary Crawford, in chapter 45 of Mansfield Park.— 

7. Henry Crawford, in chapter 24 of Mansfield Park. 8. Mr. 
Collins, in chapter 29 of Pride and Prejudice.——9. Mr. Bennett, in 
chapter 55 of Pride and Prejudice.——10. Marianne, in chapter 3 
of Sense and Sensibility.——11. Miss Steele, in chapter 32 of Sens: 
and Sensibility. -12. Isabella Thorpe, in chapter 6 of Northanger 
Abbey. —-13. Henry Tilney, in ehapter 3 of Northanger Abbey. 
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WELLS GARDNER, 
DARTON & CO., LTD. 





ALICIA AND THE TWILIGHT 


A Fantasy. 
By MARGARET. SACKVILLE. 
A half-mystical, half-fairy play in which fantasy, humour 
and pathos are exquisitely mixed. 7s. 6d. net. 





Two Books of the Moment. 


25 YEARS ARCHBISHOP OF 
CANTERBURY 


By CHARLES HERBERT. 2s. 6d. net. 
A timely tribute to Archbishop Davidson. 
20 YEARS AS ARCHBISHOP 
OF YORK 


By CHARLES HERBERT. 2s. 6d. net. 
A record of the career of Dr. Cosmo Gordon Lang. 











The 1927 success, “ The World of Machines,” 
is followed by 


MORE MACHINES 
By PERCY W. BAKER. 

Fully illustrated by BARNARD R. WAY. Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 
ghis second volume includes Railways, Electric Railways, 
Motor Cars, Aeroplanes, etc. 

Uniform with 
LET ME EXPLAIN THE WORLD OF 

By ARCHIBALD WILLIAMS. MACHINES 


; . By P. W. BAKER. 
Fourth Edition. 7s, 6d, net. Second Edition. Ze. @@, net: 


The Additional Volume in 
WELLS GARDNER’S FAMOUS FINE ART GIFT 
BOOKS 


GULLIVER’S TRAVELS 

Edited by F. J. HARVEY DARTON. 
lilustrated by RENE BULL. Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 
This new volume, specially suited to Mr. Réné Bull's indi- 
vidual style, will be fully up to the reputation which this 

famous series has deservedly achieved 


COUNTRY FRIENDS 
By FERGUS McCUNN. 
With over 100 illustrations by D. PESTELL. 
Cloth, 2s. 6d. (post free, 2s, 10d.). 
The descriptions of the lives of birds, animals an, other 
creatures is fascinating as well as agcurate, and is brilliantly 
assisted by Mr. Pestell’s very numerous drawings. A_ book 
for all nature-loyers—scouts, guides, walkers, cyclists, schools, 
clubs, and any happy hoiiday-maker. 


THE FAVOURITE ANNUALS 
CHATTERBOX 


61st Annual Volume. 5s. and 7s. 6d. net. 
SIR JAMES BARRIE has at last owned up in the Preface 
to “ Peter Pan” that years ago he wished to read and write 
“penny dreadfuls,” but that “high-class magazine 


CHATTERBOX” 
convinced him of wrong doing and he buried his sanguinary 
tales. What CHATTERBOX did for Sir James Barrie it 
can still do, and is doing annually, for others. 


THE PRIZE 


63rd Annual Volume. 


LEADING STRINGS 


38th Annual Volume. 2s. 6d. and 3s. net. 

“Messrs Wells Gardner, Darton & Co.’s serial publications 

still contain more interesting reading matter than any other 

Annuals that can be obtained at the same kind of price.” 
—The Times Literary Supplement. 

nr 

THE 


* GOLDEN YEAR” ANNUAL 


A wonderful combination of interesting and delightful 
stories, 5s. net. 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., LTD., 
3 Paternoster Buildings, London, E.C. 4. 
And from any Booksellers. 


2s. 6d. and 3s. net. 























“An Epic.”—The Times 
The Cause 


A Short History of the Women’s 
Movement in Great Britain 


Mrs. Ray Strachey 


* Full of drama.”—Spectator. 
* An inspiration to those who read _ its 
pages.” —Public Opinion. 
“An exciting story told with dignity and 
force.”—Daily Telegraph. 
“] thoroughly enjoyed it from start to 
finish.”—Daily Mail. 

Illustrated. 15s. net 





Off the Beaten Track in 
Southern France 
Roy Elston 


* Roy Elston’s delightful book . . . fine com- 
pany either for the fireside or for a holiday 
in the beautiful land.”—Evening Standard. 
“Full of information . . . an essentially 
attractive book.”—tield. 


Illustrated. 8s. 6d. net 


LONDON: G. BELL AND SONS, LTD. 























RONALD KNOX 
ESSAYS IN SATIRE 


288 pp. Cr. 8vo. 

“Some of the most entertaining as well as effective satires 
in the language.”"—Times Litt. Supp. “A joy to read.’— 
Sunday Times. “Entirely  delicious..—Daily Mail. 
“Impossible to stop reading.”—Nation. 


JACQUES MARITAIN 
THREE REFORMERS 


LUTHER—DESCARTES—ROUSSEAU 

240 pp. 6 Plates. 7s. 6d. 

“The book is brilliant, delightful and easy to read... . 
Maritain is the lyrist of ‘Thomism, the champion of intellec- 
tualism ... his essays are worth reading both for their 
individual merit and because they indicate a very significant 
current of contemporary thought.".—Times Litt. Supp. 
*“ Readers of this charming and subtle book will be well 
advised to have their wits about them."—The Nation and 
Atheneum. 


MARTINEZ SIERRA 
HOLY NIGHT 


Cap. 4to. 5s, net. 
With 10 Wood Engravings by Gabriel Pippet. 
A modern Christmas Play by the author of * The Kingdom 
of God” and “ The Cradle Song.” 





7s. 6d. 
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Motors and Motoring 


The Modern Motor Car. Some 


Special Features, Simpler Geat- 


Changing 


IN previous articles a number of special features in the 
modern motor car have been described, as, for instance, 
servo assistance for the braking, thermostatic control of 
the water temperature, crankcase ventilation, semi-automatic 
chassis lubrication, and so forth; and the next subject for 
reference is that of simpler gear-changing. This is a matter 
which is receiving much attention, and rightly so, at the 
present time, both at the hands of motor car manufacturers, 
especially British ones, and of the motoring public. There 
is little doubt but that gear-changing is the bugbear in the 
driving of the modern motorist, and any arrangement which 
tends to simplify the operation while assisting more economical 
running, is worthy of serious consideration. The combination 
is such that it makes the topic of very widespread interest, 
for, on the one hand, any simplification in the handling of a 
car tends to popularize and widen the appeal of the motor, 
while, on the other, greater economy is of importance to-day 
even to the man who keeps a paid driver. The principle 
which I am going to discuss applies to the existing construction 
and does not entail a new form of gear-box. Most people 
are familiar with the effect of a free wheel on an ordinary 
pedal bicycle, and it is on the same broad lines that the 
free-wheel devices now available on cars are based. 

In the question of changing gear, the main difficulty on the 
ordinary car arises from the fact that two gear wheels are 
brought together for engagement, that is, without special 
treatment, at widely differing speeds. It is not hard to 
see that in such cases noise or grating of the wheels is almost 
inevitable, while the time allowed for getting the teeth on 
one wheel into the spaces on the other is far too short. The 
wider the difference of the speeds of the two wheels the 
harder is engagement, and it is for this reason that one can 
make straight-through changes on a car at low speed much 
more easily with quietness than at higher rates. For example, 
if the driver on a hill allows his car, which, for the sake of 
argument, we will assume has a four-speed gear-box, to drop 
down to, say, 12 or 15 miles an hour on top before changing 
straight into third, he will probably make a quiet change. 
On the other hand, he will lose efliciency, which means that 
his travel will cost him more, for to get the best results with 
the highest average speed he should change down at 30 or 
35 miles an hour, or even more with a high-powered car, 
in order to keep up his engine revolutions and the vehicle 
speed. This (in all probability) he will not be able to do, 
unless he resorts to what is known as double-clutching. 
This means that while the speed lever is in neutral he will 
accelerate the engine with the clutch disengaged, and so speed 
up the gear-wheel on the lay shaft to be engaged with the 
wheel on the main shaft which is, at the moment, being 
driven by the back wheels of the car. This calls for a certain 
skill, which may well delight the heart of the experienced 
driver but which is apt to bother the inexperienced one. 
The free-wheel device is primarily intended to obviate the 
need of any special operation. 

There are various forms of free wheel, and one which is on the 
market replaces the ordinary differential gear in the back axle ; 
but whether it is so situated, or is incorporated as a small 
separate unit behind the gear-box and in front of the propellor 
shaft, the main principle is the same. While the engine is under 
power, that is, the driver is depressing his accelerator pedal, the 
ear is driven forward in the normal way. When, however, 
the accelerator is released, the free wheel operates, with the 
results that the engine, being no longer called upon to work, 
drops down in speed to the limit of the hand-throttle setting 
and idles, while the car coasts freely. With the ordinary 
form of solid drive, when the accelerator pedal is eased up, 
the back wheels drive the engine, turning it into an air com- 
pressor as the vehicle speed tends to be greater in relation 
to engine speed. With the free-wheel arrangement the 
main gear-box shaft, which carries the gear wheels moved by 
the gear lever, is not permanently coupled to the back wheels, 
with the outcome that directly the engine has died down 
after the power is taken off, the main shaft is also allowed 
to slow up. Thus, with the engine turning the lay shaft 
wheels slowly and the wheels on the main shaft also slightly 
turning or even stationary, it will be seen that engagement 
is easy, and can be made without clash since the time allow- 
ance for getting teeth on the one wheel into spaces on the 
other is relatively large. This is so much the case that with 
a car fitted with a free-wheel device it is not necessary to 
use the clutch at all when making changes of gear, provided 
the engine is allowed a second or two to slow up after the 
accelerator has been released. Here, then, is one distinct 
simplification in gear-changing. The matter, however, does 


not end there by a long way, for not only is it possible, but 
easy, to make silent changes, but these can be made by 
straight-through movements of the hand, both up and down 
and from one forward gear into any other. Thus, if a driver 
wishes to change from second into top, or, having rushed 
a very steep hill on top, he desires to go straight into second, 
missing third, he can do so with equal ease and assurance 
of quietness. 

Changing gears with a free wheel calls for slightly different 
methods than those recommended for ordinary changing, and 
this has been shown above, while an ther point in connexion 
with changing up is that a slight hesitation should be made with 
the clutch out and before the speed lever is moved. With an 
ordinary car a slight pause is often good practice between the 
speeds, that is, when the gear level is in neutral. Again. it will 
be readily understood that with the car coasting whenever the 
power is eased off the engine, it will not do for a driver to judge 
matters quite by the same standard as he would in the usual 
way, that is, if he wishes to drive with economy and without 
excessive braking. It is therefore best to let off the accelerator 
more in advance where a free wheel is fitted than otherwise, 
because he may not have his engine acting as a brake. ‘I 
have said ** may ”’ on purpose, and will refer to this matter 
again. A drawback is the slight pause which must occur 
after coasting and before the drive is taken up by the engine. 
Additionally, there is more noise, since the engine is being 
speeded up without any load. 

It has been shown above that, when the accelerator is eased 
up, the engine is free and drops in speed, and the car coasts. 
The operation of connecting the drive again merely entails 
depressing the accelerator, but before the engine can take 
up a load it is obvious that it must pick up speed equivalent 
to that of the vehicle. The same effect can be scen on a 
free-wheel bicycle. I do not, however, look upon the delay 
and additional noise mentioned as serious deterrents to the 
use of the free wheel, because most modern engines are 
readily responsive and quiet, while if it has the effect of 
making designers construct engines to be run with greater 
silence at all normal speeds, it will have done good service. 
The first time a motorist tries a free-wheel car, perhaps 
even more so if he is experienced, he may well feel a sense 
of insecurity, especially on greasy surface, owing to the 
fact that his engine is not braking when his accelerator is 
let up. Here, again, I do not consider the point more than 
a minor drawback, because the efficiency of the ordinary 
up-to-date four-wheel braking, if kept in reasonable order, 
is so high. Moreover, and here we come to a very important 
item, these free-wheel devices, whether fitted to old cars or 
incorporated on a new model, are offered with a convenient 
hand control, by which the driver can at will lock the arrange- 
ment so that the free wheel is inoperative and the car is 
drivable in the old way. I would assuredly recommend no 
owner to have a free-wheel device without such control, for 
there are occasions, such as in descending really steep hills, 
when the engine should without doubt be used as a brake, 
and as a forcible brake, by letting the back wheels drive 
it through one of the low gears. Without this additional 
retardation force it would probably mean that brakes were 
so used that they would get excessively hot if they did not 
burn out, and grave risk would be incurred. Means of 
reversing are of course provided. On the other hand, with 
the free wheel it is possible for a driver to get into a 
low speed preparatory to moving his control and using his 
engine as a brake while descending a steep hill, when it 
would be impossible for him to do this, owing to the speed 
of the car being too high, without the free wheel. Directly 
the low gear is engaged the free wheel should, of course, 
be locked, and the clutch may be let in with care and 
gentleness to avoid excessive jerk. It has been sometimes 
stated, and in. my opinion with a certain amount of truth, 
that owing to the free-wheel action being in general employ- 
ment the brakes must be used a good deal more. Never- 
theless, against this drawback may be set the fact that less 
force is required to pull up the car when coasting than when 
the engine has to be retarded also. 

So much for the principle of the free wheel and the manage- 
ment of a car so fitted. We come now to the other side, of 
equal interest, namely, economy. Any coasting clearly 
saves petrol and oil consumption, since the engine will be 
doing far fewer revolutions for a given distance than if it 
were being driven. For the same reason it is equally obvious 
that wear throughout the unit will be less. Transmission 
maintenance is also effected, and for two reasons. One is 
that the take-up of the drive with the free wheel in operation 
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is progressive and free of jerk, which is, of course, not always 
the case with a solid drive, and the second is that a reversal 
of stresses, which is the factor that causes fatigue in metals, 
is largely avoided. It is hardly necessary to point out that 
this last is because the main drive is in one direction only, 
and that when the accelerator is released neither gear- 
box, cluteh, nor engine are driving. As about 20 per cent, 
of a cars mileage may well be done by _ free-wheeling 
or coasting, there should be a saving in petrol of some 
15 per cent. or more. Here, then, we have a means which 
is not expensive for the results that it gives, by which 
vear-changing is considerably simplified, by which an 
uppreciable proportion of a car's running when in open and 
undulating country is as silent as it could well be, and by 
which definite econon y in maintenance can be effected. 
Your MororinGc CorresronDENT. 


Christmas Appeals 


fr is a privilege to be able to help the poor, the sick, and the 
friendless, especially ot Christmas time. Giving is a pleasure 
as well as a Christian duty. Let us indicate very briefly 
how and where our kind readers may give, with full assurance 
that the gifts will be well bestowed. 

There are, to begin with, the great societies working on a 
national seale. The Church Army, at 55 Bryan-ton Street, 
Marble Arch, W.1, hes added to its many activities a married 
men’s relief depot, to help the saddest victims of unemploy- 
ment. Dr. Barnardo's Ilomes, at 18-26 Stepney Causeway, 
.1, feed, clothe, house, and educate 8,000 children at an 
average cost of a shilling per head per day--a noble work 
indeed. The Children’s Aid Socicty, at Victoria House, 
117 Victoria Street, S.W.1, not only maintains homes but 
also undertakes rescue work through its trained staff; any 
child in need has a claim on this fine old society. The 
National Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children 
at Victory House, Leicester Square, W.C. 2, takes a broad 
view of its responsibilities and is actively helpful in thousands 
of cuses a year. 

The Church of England Homes for Waifs and Strays, 
whose headquarters are at Old Town Hall, Kennington Road, 
S.E.11, shelter 4,680 children in 108 English and Welsh 
homes with two Canadian branches. The King and Queen 
are the patrons of this wonderful organization. The Invalid 
Children’s Aid Association, at 117 Piccadilly, W.1, with 
the support of eminent surgeons like Sir Alfred Fripp, maintains 
special country homes for weak and ailing children, and deals 
with 18,000 cases yearly. 

Here in London self-denying workers need encouragement. 
There is Mr. W. H. Wheatley, at 15 Gray’s Inn Road, W.C. 1, 
who conducts the St. Giles’s Christian Mission and Wheatley’s 
Homes and who wants to give Christmas dinners to poor 


folk. There is Mr. A. G. Groom, at The Crippleage, Sekforde 
Street, Clerkenwell, E.C. 1, who carries on John Groom’s 


Crippleage and Flower Girls’ Mission, training 800 blind and 
crippled girls to make flowers and supporting 200 orphan 
girls in a home at Clacton. There is Mr. F. J. Robinson, 
at 7% Cheapside, .C.3, who is secretary of the Alexandra 
Orphanage, Haverstock Li, with 360 little ininates dependent 
on contributions from the well disposed. Let us heartily 
commend, too, the Vield Lane Institution, Vine Street, 
Clerkenwell Road, K.C. 1, which hopes to be able once again 
to give a Christmas dinner to a thousand of the very poorest 
and the Hoxton Market Christian Mission and Institute, 
at Hoxton Market, N.1, where Mr. Burtt and his colleagues 
strive to make Shoreditch a happier place. 

Year in and year out the hospitals want our kindly thoughts. 
The Cancer Hospital, in Fulham Road, S.W. 1, at this moment 
specially needs 25 grammes of radium: it costs £12,000 a 
yramme, but if it were ten times as much it would be cheap 
at the price since it will save human lives. The London 
Lock Hospital, Harrow Road, W.9, is faced with a heavy 
deficit: yet its splendid work in combating venereal disease 
and saving children from the taint was never more necessary 
than it is to-day. The Royal Northern Hospital, Holloway, 
N.7, serving some of the poorest parts of London, is to add 
some private paying wards for middle class patients, the 
most neglected class of all, if £20,000 is subscribed this month. 
The Moorfields Kye Hospital, the largest of its kind in the 
world, is making similar provision for the patients who are 
neither rich nor poor, if it can raise funds for its extension 
scheme. To supplement the work of the hospitals there 
is that admirable institution the Royal Surgical Aid Society 
of Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, 14.C. 4, enabling patients 
to get the expensive appliances without which they cannot 
resume ordinary work or effect a cure. The National Institute 
for the Blind, at 224 Great Portland Street, W. 1, has for its 
chairman that brave blind soldier, Sir Beacheroft 'Towse, 
V.C., who has shown that a blinded man can play a part in 
the life of the community, and who seeks to help other blind 
folk to be self-1pporting and happy. 


Let us especially commend the aims of Woman's Mission 
to Women, of Victoria House, 117 Victoria Street, S.W.1, 
which quietly and efliciently helps the sadly large class of 
unmarried mothers—1,200 of them Jast year—and enables 
many girls to retrieve their characters. Valuable work, 
again, is done by the Poor Clergy Relief Corporation, at 83 
Tavistock Place, Tavistock Square. W.C.1; it is scandalous 
but true that many beneliced clergymen of the Church of 
England are in want, to say nothing of the widows and orphans 
of clergy whom this society assists. 

The London Missionary Society, of Livingstone Touse, 
Broadway, Westminster, S.W.1, is now 133 years old and 
supports 300 English and 900 native missionaries : to praise 
it would be impertinent, but it needs funds. The Church 
Pastoral Aid Society, of Falcon Court, Fleet Street, 1.C. 4, 
has for ninety-two years helped to provide the salaries of 
curates and lay workers in poor parishes: never were their 
services more urgently required. The Friends of Armenia, at 
47 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 1, pursue their beneficent 
mission and relief work among the remnants of that martyred 


people. 
The British Sailors’ Society, with headquarters at 
680 Commercial Road, EK. 14, has branches in all the 


leading ports the world over, and will celebrate Christmas 
for the men away from home, while it also maintains an 
orphanage and a= sea training hostel. The Shipwrecked 
Maniners Society, at Carlton House, Regent Street, S.W.1, 
provides for the widows and orphans of sailors lost at sea, 
and for those men who are in want. It has had to mect 
many urgent calls of late. 


Reference Books 


Kelly's Handbook to the Vitled, Landed and Official Classes 1929, 
(Kelly’s Directories. 80s.) Rhodesian Manual, Agri- 
eullure, Industry, Mining, 1928-29. (Mining and In- 
dustrial Publications of Africa Ltd., post free, 21s, 
Inlard and 238s. Overseas.) Burke's Peerage, Baronet- 
age, Knightage 1929. (Burke’s Peerage Ltd. £5 5s. net.) 

The Churchman’s ¥ ear- Book 1929.(Mowbray. 3s. Gd.) 
The Alliance Year Book and Temperance Reformers 


Handbook 1929. (United Kingdom Alliance. 2s.) - 
The Writers and Artists Year-Book 1929. (Black. 


3s. 6d.) Official Year-Book of the Church of England 
1929. (Church Assembly Press and Publication Board. 
3s. G6d.)——Jane’s Fighting Ships 1928. Edited by 
Osear Parkes and Francis EK. McMurtric. (Sampson, 
Low. £2 2s.). 


General Knowledge Questions 


Our weekly prize of one guinea for the best thirteen Questions 
submitted is awarded this week to Mr. W. B. Medway, 
7 St. Alban’s Road, Westbury Park, Bristol, forthe following:— 


Questions on Jane Austen’s Fools, Wiscacres, 
and Wits 
Who said : 


1. “ Everybody was anxious to be in her family, for she moves 
in the first circle. Wax candles in the schoolroom! You may 
imagine how desirable.” 

2. “1 shall be sure to 
open my mouth.” 

3. “* Not that it was such a very old petticoat cither,— for still 
it would last a great while.—and indeed she must thankfully say 
that their petticoats were all very strong.” 

4. * The last time 1 saw her she had a red nose, but I hope that 
may not happen every day.” 

5. “ 1 would rather be overturned by him than driven safely by 
anybody else.” . 

6. ** Upon my honour, T never bribed a physician in my life. 

7. “Ifa fortnight (of love-making) will kill her, she must have a 
constitution that nothing could save.” 

8. “I would advise you merely to put on whatever of your 
clothes is superior to the rest, there is no occasion for anything 
more.” 

9%. “ You are each of you so complying that nothing will ever be 
resolved on; so easy that every servant will cheat you; and se 
generous that you will always exceed your income.” ~ 

10. “ He admires as a lover, not as a connoisseur. 
me those characters must be united.” 

ll, * Everybody laughs at me so about the Doctor, and T cannot 
think why. My cousins say they are sure I have made a conquest, 
but for my part I declare 1 never think about him from one hour’s 
end to another.” 

12. “T have always forgot to ask you what is your favourite 
complexion in aman. Do you like them best dark or fair ¢” 

13. “In every power of which taste is the foundation, excellence 
is pretty fairly divided between the sexes.” 


soon as ever I 


say three dull things a 


To satisfy 


Answers will be found on page 934, 
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PUNCHBOWLE 
brought pipe-enjoyment 
to this smoker after 
18 years of searching. 


Some men are lucky. They “ connect ” with the 
Tobacco which suits them very early in their 
smoking career. If you be one of these fortu- 
nates, keep loyal to your find. Otherwise—you 
may find guidance in this Torquay Smoker’s 
experience. 
“1 was reading your advertisement in a recent issue of 
“* Punch’ and being a pipe Smoker for many years was 
“interested in the testimonial sent you by your ‘ ounce 
“a day smoker, and I am pleased to say on trying 
“ your ‘ Punchbowle’ mixture for the first time, I can 
“also testify to its excellence. In the course of 18 years 
“TI have tried nearly every well-known brand, but have 
“come to the conclusion that until now I have never 
* “ really had ‘ Pipe-enjoyment.’ * Punchbowle’ is all 
‘you claim for it, all your customers | claim for 
“it, and, if I might say, ‘much ssore.’ I cannot 
“think that you are in need of any testimonials, but 
“I feel it only just to ” you know of my personal 
“ experience.” 


Later, in response to our request for permission to reproduce his 
comments in our Advertising, this “ Punchbowle” convert wrote: 


“Of course you may use my testimony respecting the 


“ merits of ‘ Punchbowle.” . . . I did not write the 
“ original le ther with this idea, but simply wrote it in 
“ appreciation.” 


“If you can turn it into any use for advertising, so much 
“the better, and I only hope it will induce many other 
“ smokers to try the delightful mixture. My experience 
“has been that, having once tried ‘ Punchbowle,’ 
“there will be no doubt as to their continuing.” 
This “ Punchbowle ” is an “ out-size ” in Tobac- 
cos. Not for the many is its unique combination 
of “heft” and “coolness.” For the man to 
whom a pipe is almost as necessary as a meal, it 
may place smoking on a still higher plane. 


2-0z. Tin 2/3: in 3 strengths 
Punchbowle (full), Barneys (medium), Parsons Pleasure (mild). 
Of good Tobacconists—everywhere 


Made by John Sinclair, Ltd., Bath Lane, Newcastle-upon-'Tyne. 
54) Also at Edinburgh. London Offices: 24 Holborn, E.C. 1, 

















HOXTON MARKET 


CHRISTIAN MISSION AND INSTITUTE 
President: WALTER SCOLES, Esq., “ Dunluce,” Eastbourne. 








—Horrible Hoxton ? 
tf you DO, then you know that it is London’s Darkest Danger 
spot, where poverty, 
abiding place. 
if you do NOT know it, then no words of ours can make you 
understand what it is like and what it means to live there, 
year in and year out. | 
Come and see the work. Come te the rescue! Strengthen 
ee Lee | 
P us to give 6,000 Christmas Treats to the Little Ones and | 
800" FA Dinners to Poorest Families in Comfortiess Homes. 
Gifts of meney, coal, clothes, boots, toys will be gratefully 


} 

| 

Do you know Hoxton | 
unemployment and despair find their 





received and acknowledged by W. F. Urry, Esq., Treasurer, or 
Lewis H. Burtt, Secretary, Christian Mission and Institute, 
Hoxton Market, London, N. 1. 

Bankers :—Midland Bank, Old St. Branch, 





Great Bok rn St., » EC. 























HODDER AND STOUGHTON 
ANNOUNCE THE 


SEVENTH EDITION 


OF 
SIR CHARLES WAKEFIELD’S 


On LEAVING SCHOOL 


AND THE CHOICE OF A CAREER 
3/6 NET 


OF ALL BOOKSELLERS 


DEAN INGE says “ Admirable,” and THE SPEC- 
TATOR “Every Parent should buy this book.” 
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at death can be pro- 
vided for £75 a year 


£5, 000 from age 30. If the 


proposer waits till age 50, it needs £157 10s. a 
year. 


Make the provision now. 


No office publishes lower premiums for such 
assurances than the 


Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(Founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2 


No shareholders No commission 
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Financial Notes 


DEPRESSING INFLUENCES. 
Tue stock markets during the past week have been com- 
pletely dominated by anxiety concerning the King’s illness 
and the great slump in New York. The former influence 
has chiefly affected British Funds, and other high-class Home 
securities, while the slump in Wall Street has affected industrial 
and speculative descriptions, more especially, of course, those 
dealt in on New York account. At the same time, as men- 
tioned elsewhere, not only is the reaction in Wall Street 
regarded as one making for healthier conditions generally, 
but, thanks to the caution displayed on this side of the 
Atlantic, it may be doubted whether the losses sustained 
by investors and speculators here have been at all severe 
or have extended over a wide area. It must be remembered 
also that we are at a period of the year when there is usually 
a slackening of business, with a tendency in many directions 
to effect realizations in view of forthcoming annual balance 


sheets. 
* * * 7” 


A Goop Report. 

It is satisfactory to note the progress which has now been 
made after some temporary reaction by S. Smith & Sons 
(Motor Accessories). During the year 1921-22, there was a 
pronounced setback. Latterly the profits have been going 
ahead, and for the past vear the total of £110,521 constituted 
a high record. The dividend on the participating preferred 
ordinary shares is now being increased from 14 to 17) per 
cent., while on the deferred shares the distribution is 374 per 
cent., against 25 per cent. In addition, the directors write 
off patents £10,000, while £25,000 is placed to the general 
reserve, raising it to £200,000, and the carry-forward of 
£43,079 shows an increase over the previous year of nearly 
£9,000. It is proposed to increase the capital of the com- 
pany, and preferred shareholders will have the right to 
purchase one new preferred share at £1 10s. for every three 
shares held, and deferred shareholders will be able to acquire 
one deferred share at 3s. for every three shares held. Inasmuch 
as the existing preferred shares stand at £3 and the deferred 
shares at 7s. 6d., it will be seen that the new issue involves 


a substantial bonus. 
* * x * 


GERMAN GOLD DEMANDs. 

A further circumstance which has had a_ considerable 
effect upon the gilt-edged market during the week has been 
the persistency of the drain of gold from this country to 
Germany. During the last three months we have sent some- 
thing like £16,000,000 in gold to Berlin, all of which has 
been absorbed by the Reichsbank, and that institution 
since the beginning of the present year has added about 
£38,000,000 to its stock of gold. And yet, notwithstanding 
these large gold imports, the German exchange has continued 
to move favourably to that country and against London. 
This is a truly remarkable development in the case of a 
country with an adverse visible trade balance, and with 
external commitments in the shape of Reparation payments 
to the extent of about £125,000,000 annually. Indeed, a 
twelvemonth ago everyone was speculating as to whether 
the German exchange would be able to stand so severe a 
strain. Not only has it been able to stand it, but the year has 
resulted in a colossal gain of gold. Even when the actual 
possible explanation is given, namely, continuous and extensive 
borrowing abroad by Germany, the situation is an extra- 
ordinary one. 

* * * * 
Barciays Bank (D. C. & O.). 

The annual Reports of Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial 
and Overseas) indicate consistent and steady progress in 
profit earning power, combined with the retention of great 
liquidity in the balance ery It was recently announced 
that the dividends on the ’ and “B” shares had been 
raised from 3} to 4 per og and the annual report now 
shows the increase to be thoroughly justified. Increased 
activity in the Bank’s operations is indicated in several direc- 
tions. Deposits have risen by nearly £8,000,000, and advances 
also expanded. Moreover, notwithstanding the very large 
increase in the deposits, the Bank’s holding of cash has 
advanced more than proportionately, the present proportion 
of cash to deposits being just over 18 per cent., as compared 
with 17.08 per cent. a year ago. 

* * * * 


J. V. Hutrron, Lrp. 

At the recent Extraordinary General meeting of John V. 
Hutton, Ltd., held at Nottingham, the Chairman, Mr. John V. 
Hutton, undoubtedly made out a good case to the shareholders 
for the decision reached to purchase a majority of the shares 
in Goodson’s Mantle and Costume Company (1920) Ltd. 
Moreover, he is, I think, to be commended for taking share- 
holders so fully into confidence both with regard to the reason 





An article on the Wall Street Slump appears on page 916. 
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for the purchase and with regard to the methods to be employed 
to secure the best possible financial results. In connexion 
with the operation, the Directors of John V. Hutton, Ltd., 
are making an offer of new shares to existing shareholders on 
favourable. terms. Every holder of ten existing Ordinary 
Shares of 5s. each is to be entitled to subscribe for six-of the new 
Ordinary Shares, and every holder of 100 Deferred Shares is 
entitled to subscribe for fourteen new Ovdinaty Shares. 
* * 
An INTERESTING UNDERTAKING. 

It will be interesting to see what response is given by the 
investor to the large issue of share capital offered early in this 
week by the Ford Motor Company. So far as may be judged 
from the prospectus itself, and from the information available, 
the shares may be said to present a fair speculative risk, with 
a chance of considerable profits. Even greater interest, in 
some respects, however, attaches to the scheme embodied in 
the Ford Motor prospectus as affecting the possible creation of 
a really big new industry in this country. It is true, of 
course, that the Ford car as sold here has been partly manu- 
factured at Manchester for some time, but what now evidently 
is contemplated is mass production in huge works to be erected 
at Dagenham, in Essex. 

* * * * 
A SounD INDUSTRIAL. 

Conservatism has for many years characterized the conduct 
of the financial affairs of Waterlow and Sons, Ltd., the well- 
known printers. Thus, although for the past year there was 
an increase of over £30,000 in the profits, the greater part has 
been used in increasing the allowance for depreciation which 
has been put up from £53,677 to £86,003. The dividend is 
maintained at the former rate—namely, 12} per cent., with a 
bonus of 6d. per share, both free of tax, making 15 per cent. 
tax free in all, while £30,000 is added to the reserve, raising it 
to £590,000. The balance sheet also shows a liquid position 
with cash standing at £532,030, while investments have 
risen from £28,703 to £78,671. At their present level, the 
deferred shares give a return of about 7} per cent. 

* * * * 


CANADIAN BANKING PRrorFITs. 

A very good example cf the manner in which the prosperity 
of banks and that of the country in which they operate react 
the one upon the other is furnished in the latest profit state- 
ment of the Bank of Montreal. In good and in bad times alike 
that institution has ministered to the requirements of the 
commercial situation in Canada, and during the past year the 
general turnover and the profits of the bank have been highly 
satisfactory. The preliminary profit statement shows that 
the total assets have now reached 873,000,000 dollars, being 
an increase of 42,000,000 dollars for the year, while the liquid 
assets of 473,000,000 dollars equal over 59} per cent. of 
liabilities to the public. Current Loans in Canada increased 
by 53,000,000 dollars, and in Great Britain and the United 
States the loans reached the huge total of 138,000,000 dollars. 
The Deposits, which now stand at 721,000,000 dollars, show 
an increase for the year of over 20,000,000 dollars, while the 
profits total 5,847,000 dollars as against 5,800,000 dollars and 
are equal to 9} per cent. on the bank’s combined Capital 
Reserve and undivided profits. Both as regards directorial 
control and management under Sir Frederick Williams 
Taylor—so well known to the London market, as well as to 
Montreal—the bank has undoubtedly accomplished great 
things during the past decade. ‘ A. W. K. 

* * 

In the preliminary notice which appeared in last week’s 
issue on behalf of the Symphony Gramophone and Radio 
(Foreign), Ltd., of 500,000 shares of five shillings each at par 
an error was made in quoting these shares at two shillings each. 
We apologize to the company and our readers for any confusion 
which may have resulted through this error. 








COMPANY MEETINGS. 


WESTERN TELEGRAPH. 


PROGRESS OF MERGER ARRANGEMENTS. 
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The ninéty-fifth ordinary general meeting of the Western Telegraph 
Company, Ltd., was held on Thursday, December 6th, at River 
Plate House, Finsbury Cireus, E.C. Sir John Denison-Pender, 
G.B.E., K.C.M.G. (chairman of the company), said that on account 
of the merger scheme the accounts in the report were for nine 
months only, for which period they have paid their usual dividend 
at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum, free of tax, leaving a surplus 
of £479,418, including last year's carry forward, which had been 
transferred to the general reserve fund. 

When they met last year the topic of the day was the competition 
between cables and wireless, and he had shown what the Western 
Company's position was visa-vis the wireless companies operating 
in South America, and on the general question he had concluded 
by giving it as his opinion that the co-operation of the two means 
of communication should be brought about in the interests of all 
concerned, the Government, the public and the companies them- 
selves, otherwise a competition must take place, with the result 
that sooner or later both parties would be left in a condition 
short of receipts, if not for efficient working, certainly for further 
development. 

Negotiations between the two interests were started in the last 
week of December, with the result that it was possible by March 
last to announce that an arrangement had been provisionally 
arrived at for a fusion of interests, subject, however, to a satisfactory 
agreement being made with the British Government and the 
Governments of the Dominions and India. 

The altered state of affairs in telegraph communication caused 
by the beam not only affected the cable companies, but also gave 
the British Government and the Dominions cause for uneasiness. 
Over sections of Empire communication served by both the Govern- 
ment cables and the beam there was serious loss to contend with 
owing to the difference in rates, although the Associated Cable 
Companies continued to carry much the larger bulk of the traffic 
in spite of their higher rates. It was a very important problem to 
solve, and a conference sat in London to study the question from all 
standpoints. The recommendation of this conference was to amal- 
gamate as far as possible in one undertaking all the cable and wireless 
communications so as to secure unity of control and direction. 

The documents necessary for the formation, under the names 
of the Merger Company and the Communications Company, were 
as far advanced as possible. They could not be completed until 
the terms of the more important of the agreements with the Govern- 
ment had been settled, although he understood the drafts of these 
agreements were well advanced. 

The report and account» were adopted. 


JOHN V. HUTTON, LTD. 


NEW ORDINARY SHARE ISSUE. 

An Extraordinary General Meeting of John V. Hutton, Ltd., 
was held at Nottingham on the 5th inst. to consider resolutions 
increasing the share capital of the company to £160,000. Mr. 
John V. Hutton (chairman of the company), explaining his reasons 
for buying a majority of the shares in Goodson’s Mantle and 
Costume Co. (1920), Ltd., and why he and his co-directors con- 
sidered such acquisition would be a sound investment for them, 
stated that this company holds the whole issued share capital of 
Goodson’s, Ltd., an old and well established concern. Judging 
from past records of profits of the above Goodson Companies, 
and the savings, they felt certain that shortly the profits would 
be brought back at least to the level of those for 1925, in which 
year was a net profit of £46,179, and a dividend paid of 20§ per 
cent. on the ordinary shares. Competition between themselves 
and Goodsons would be eliminated, and after the completion of 
the purchase there would be more than sixty shops virtually under 
one control. To summarize, they had every confidence that the 
purchase of the majority of shares in Goodsons would be of 
tremendous advantage to the shareholders in John V. Hutton, Ltd., 
and that before long the combination would be the largest and 
mgst prosperous of its kind in the country. 

The resolutions were passed unanimously. 





























‘ON CHRISTMAS DAY 


Roast Beef and Plum Pudding Dinners will be served at the | 
Institute to between 800 and 1,000 Destitute Men and | 
Women. “ 


| During the Christmas Season parcels of groceries, etc., will be 
| distributed among huudreds of poverty-stricken families in East 
| Central London, and Treats will be provided for crowds of 
| slum and back-street children. 

| Will you join in this effort to give happiness to 
the poor at Christmas Time ? 

| Contributions, much needed, should be addressed to 


WILLIAM WILKES, Secretary, 
VINE STREET, CLERKENWELL ROAD, LONDON, E.C.1. 


FIELD LANE INSTITUTION 


| (FOUNDED 1841). | 
| " The last Annual Report will be gladly sent on application. | 
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A worthy example of 
the Quality, Style and 
Value which have made 
“FIFE” Footwear World- 
Famous. FULL CATALOGUE FREE. 


A. T. HOGG (‘FIFE’) Ltd., 91, STRATHMIGLO, FIFE 


The Pioneers and Leaders of Boots-by-Post trade. 








